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Stanford University 


N APRIL 20, members of the Association will hold a session of the 
San Francisco national convention on the campus of Stanford Uni- 
versity and by way of introduction will be interested in this description: 

Stanford, a privately-endowed institution of higher education, was 
founded 75 years ago by Sen. and Mrs. Leland Stanford as a lasting and 
useful memorial to their son, Leland Jr., a youth of great promise who died 
unexpectedly at the age of 15. 

Buff sandstone and red tile-topped buildings of the university are located 
on an 8,800-acre tract of land in the Santa Clara Valley, 33 miles south 
of San Francisco. The buildings follow in architectural style, as they do 
in color, the general lines of the California Missions. 

Main buildings of the university are laid out in quadrangles connected 
by arcades. Central building within the quadrangles is the Memorial 
Church, erected by Jane Lathrop Stanford in memory of her husband, 
Senator Stanford. 

Beautiful mosaics of Biblical scenes cover the front of the church and 
its inside walls. As enduring and inspiring as the mosaics is its principle of 
freedom of religious expression. The university was founded on a non- 
sectarian basis and has maintained this ideal through the years. 

Since its opening Oct. 1, 1891, Stanford has expanded steadily, both 
in facilities and student body. Today nearly 8,000 students attend classes 
on the 1,500 acres of developed campus, part of the 8,800 acres of Senator 
Stanford's old Palo Alto stock farm and affectionately called ‘the Farm” 
by students and alumni. 

Stanford is nationally known for the high academic standards of its 
six professional schools—Business, Education, Engineering, Law, Medicine 
and Mineral Sciences—and of the general liberal arts program of its 
Faculty of Humanities and Sciences. 

The university is passing through one of its greatest periods of develop- 
ment. Two new residential halls have just been completed; almost a mil- 
lion dollars has been put into the new Law School quarters; and a large 
new laboratory has been built to house an electron linear accelerator, which 
when completed will be one of the world’s largest atom smashers. 

With the growth of the university has come a widening of its horizon 
of interest. An example is the Hoover Institute and Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace, established by a Stanford alumnus and former U.S. 
president, Herbert Hoover, and housed in the 285-foot tower which 
dominates the university campus. 

The library contains the world’s most complete collection of material 
in its field and is a center for research workers from all parts of the globe. 

Stanford looks confidently to the future with its newly-inaugurated 
president, Dr. Wallace Sterling, former director of the world-famed 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery. It looks forward, striving always to 
fulfill the promise of the youth whose passing gave it to the world. 
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Students Report on Field of Specialization 
and Appraise the Value of College 
Experience 


JULIAN L, WooDWARD 


N THE FALL of 1949 the Elmo Roper organization made for the 
Anti-Defamation League a study of anti-minority sentiments 
among a national cross-section of college students. The main results of 
this study are to be reported elsewhere,* but in addition to information 
on anti-minority prejudice, the research yielded certain by-product 
information on other subjects that may be of interest to educators. This 
by-product information falls under three general heads: (1) student 
fields of concentration in college, (2) students’ plans for graduate 
work and a career; and (3) student appraisals of the value to them 
of their college experience. Because the questions asked of students 
and having to do with these subjects were inserted in the question- 
naire merely for interlarding between questions on minority group 
attitudes, the coverage of the three topics just listed is not as com- 
plete as one might wish. Nevertheless, something was learned on each 
topic, and since the information comes from a national sample repre- 
senting the total national picture, and not just from one or more 
individual colleges, it may be worth while to report it for the use of 
specialists in higher education. 





*In a book to be issued by the Anti-Defamation League in the spring of 1950. 
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TABLE I 
INTENDED FIELDS OF MAJOR STUDY OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 














Total Freshman Freshman 
Freshmen Men Women 
Number of respondents 993 611 382 
% % 
Business and commerce 12 16 
Engineering 8 12 
Education (teaching) I 
Medicine 
Music 
English 
Chemistry 
Law 


Home Economics 
Physical education 
Speech and dramatic art 
Fine arts 

Economics or Sociology 
Psychology 

Journalism 
Mathematics 

Political science or government 
Biology 

Pharmacy 

Nursing 

History 

Agriculture 

Other 


Don’t know 


ee 
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* Less than 0.5%. 


In the course of the study 993 personal interviews were made with 
college freshmen newly arrived on the campuses of the 50 institutions 
included in the sample and 1013 interviews were made on the same 
campuses with college seniors. The particular institutions where in- 
terviewing was to take place were picked from a list of all four-year, 
degree-granting institutions in the United States (theological semi- 
naries excepted) in accordance with a careful sample design that pro- 
vided for selection ‘“‘at random proportionate to size” within certain 
classifications. Students on any individual campus in the sample were 
picked for interview in accordance with a plan designed to avoid any 
important biases in favor of students of any type. The outcome of 
these procedures was a sample of freshmen and a sample of seniors 

? For a more detailed description of the sample design and the procedure for select- 


ing individual respondents see Elmo Roper, A Study of Anti-Minority Sentiment in 
Colleges, A Report to the Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B'rith, Oct. 1949. 
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each representative of the total 1949 national population of freshmen 
and seniors respectively. The samples obtained checked very closely 
with such control data on student population as were available from 
other sources. 


STUDENT FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 


Freshmen were asked, “Have you any idea yet what your field of 
major study in college is going to be?”’ Seniors were asked what their 
major field of study had been. The results are shown in Tables I 
and II. 

Several facts of interest are revealed by an examination of the 
tables. First, there is the consistent appeal of ‘‘business and com- 
merce” as a field of major specialization. An eighth of the freshmen 
plan to concentrate in this area, and an eighth of the seniors report 
that they actually did so. The ‘‘practical emphasis” in higher educa- 


TABLE II 
ACTUAL FIELDS OF MAJOR STUDY OF COLLEGE SENIORS 








Total Senior Senior 
Seniors Men Women 





Number of respondents 1013 632 381 
% % % 


Business and commerce 12 
Education (Teaching) 10 
Engineering 

Economics or Sociology 
English 

Music 

History 

Biology 

Psychology 

Fine arts 

Chemistry 

Physical education 

Speech and dramatic arts 

Law 

Political science or government 
Medicine 

Home economics 

Mathematics 

Journalism 

Agriculture 

Pharmacy 

Nursing 

Other 

Don’t know 
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* Less than 0.5%. 
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tion is exemplified also in the relatively large proportion of students 
who plan to, and who eventually do, specialize in the fields of en. 
gineering or teacher training during their undergraduate careers, It 
is possible also that a portion of those reporting majors in “economics 
or sociology” are actually electing economics courses because they 
represent the nearest thing to business training that is available to 
them at the institution they attend. English thus becomes the most 
frequently elected subject that is clearly non-professional or pre- 
professional, but its popularity is largely with women students. The 
men distribute their non-professional concentrations fairly evenly 
among a number of academic fields. 

Freshman preferences for a field of specialization, when recorded 
in the first week or two of their college residence, are likely to reflect 
high school experience with various curricular subjects, and there are 
a number of college fields of concentration that they have had no 
actual experience with at this date in their college careers. After two 
years of college the choices of major subjects are mostly made, but 
by that time campus word-of-mouth communication and actual ex- 
perience with new fields in the underclass general education courses 
have given the student new bases for decision on specialization. It is 
interesting to note the fields that seem to be the gainers as a partial 
result of this greater sophistication. The only fields that show as much 
as a three percentage overall gain from freshman to senior are Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, and Education. English shows a five per- 
centage point increase among women. In general, however, the dis- 
tribution of choices seems to remain remarkably stable from the 
freshman year to the time of decision. Individual students may 
change their plans but the overall pattern remains much the same. 

The sex differences in major field elections are about what would 
be expected. The men stress Business and Commerce, Engineer- 
ing, and the natural sciences; the women tend to choose English, 
Education, Music, and the drama. They also show considerably 
more interest in Economics or Sociology (probably in sociology 
rather than economics) and this may be due to a vocational leaning 
toward social work. 


PLANS FOR GRADUATE WORK AND A CAREER 


Freshmen were asked, “Have you more or less definitely decided 
what you would like to do for a career after you get through college, 





50 
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or not?” Those who answered ‘Yes’ were further queried, ‘“What 
do you think you will do?” The answers are shown in Table III. 
Almost eight out of ten freshmen reported that they had ‘‘more or 
less definitely decided” on a career, but this figure doubtless indicates 
more certainty about career choice than actually exists among college 
freshmen. Some students may be ashamed to admit that their minds 
are not made up and others will certainly change their views before 


TABLE III 
CAREER PLANS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 











Total Freshman Freshman 
Freshmen Men Women 
Number of respondents 993 611 382 
% % % 
Teaching 14 7 25 
Business II 13 7 
Engineering 7 12 
Medicine 7 9 4 
Law 4 6 I 
Music 4 4 4 
Social work 3 I 6 
Chemistry 2 2 2 
Dentistry 2 3 
Nursing I 7 3 
Farming I I fe) 
Government and public administration I I I 
Other (no field has more than 1% of elections) 21 19 24 
No or don’t know 23 23 22 





* Less than 0.5%. 


they finish their undergraduate years, because of developing insights 
into their own potentialities and interests and also because of an 
improved understanding of supply and demand in the various voca- 
tions. In spite of these qualifications that must be made the figures in 
Table III do have some significance as indicating the relative attrac- 
tiveness of different careers at the time the student enters college. For 
instance, it is perhaps worth noting that 25 per cent of the freshman 
women report intentions toward a teaching career. While many of these 
young ladies may end up as housewives, it is still interesting to see 
that in spite of the wide publicity given to teachers’ low salaries and 
lack of community status, the teaching career still has for women 
students three times the appeal of a career in business, and four times 
that in social work. 

Many of the hopes for a career in medicine that are expressed by 
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the freshmen are doomed to frustration, as any college adviser knows, 
In Table IV the freshman career choice distribution is compared with 
the distribution of actual baccalaureate and first professional degrees 
granted (in 1947-48) and an examination of the table indicates that 
the most clear-cut disparity is in the medical field. Seven per cent of 
the freshmen look toward a career in medicine but only 2.5 per cent of 
the degrees are in that field. The comparison is a rather rough one but* 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMAN CAREER CHOICES AND OF BACHELOR'S 
AND FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES GRANTED 














Total Men Women 
Fresh- De- Fresh- De- Fresh- De- 
man grees* man grees* man _grees* 
Choice Granted Choice Granted Choice Granted 
% % % % % % 
% of total choices and 
of degrees granted that 
are in fields of: 
Education 1453 10.8 "7.4 an 25.4 22.1 
Business 10.6 14.2 13.1 18.4 6.8 6.4 
Engineering 7.4 TEA 11.8 22.2 0.3 0.2 
Medicine 7.1 2.5 9.0 RS | 4.2 1.0 
Law 3.9 4.0 5.9 6.0 0.8 0.4 
Music 3.8 1.9 3.6 1.0 4.5 3.7 
Social work 2.9 0.4 Rot 0.2 5.8 1.0 
Chemistry 1.9 2.7 2.0 3.0 1.8 2.2 
Dentistry 1.7 0.6 2.6 0.9 0.3 0.1 
Nursing 14 1.2 0.3 a an A | 
Agriculture 0.9 2.0 1.3 3.0 _ 0.2 





* Source—Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions 1947-48, Table D, 
Federal Security Agency Circular #247. 
** Less than 0.1%. 


somewhere around four per cent of the freshmen would appear to 
have to shift to some other profession unless medical training facili- 
ties are increased before they actually apply for admission to medical 
school. With present medical school policies the gap between desire 
and realization for freshman women is especially wide. A little over 
four per cent of the women say that medicine is their preferred 


* No account is taken of differential failure rates in the various professional cur- 
ricula, of changes between 1947 and 1949, or of the fact that some of the degrees 
are graduate degrees and others baccalaureate. But these things, if it were possible 
to take account of them, would probably not change the overall conclusions greatly. 
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career, yet only one per cent of the degrees granted to women were in 
that field of specialization. 

There are some other significant shifts in vocational plans that take 
place after the freshman arrives at college. A much larger share of 
the men students end up studying engineering than planned to as 
freshmen, and the same thing may be said with respect to business as 
well. For women there is a shrinkage in the field of social work even 


TABLE V 
GRADUATE EDUCATION PLANS OF COLLEGE SENIORS 











Total Senior Senior 
Seniors Men Women 

Number of respondents 1013 632 381 
% % % 

Have no plans for graduate study 52 46 62 

Expect to do graduate work in: 

Education 8 6 12 
Medicine 5 6 2 
Law 4 6 I 
Engineering 4 5 z 
Business Administration 3 4 I 
Music 2 2 3 
Social work 2 I 3 
Fine Arts 2 I 3 
Government and public administration I I $ 
Agriculture I I ro) 
Dentistry I I ° 
Pharmacy : ” ro) 
All other Il 13 7 
Don't know about plans 6 7 6 





* Less than 0.5%. 


greater than in medicine, but otherwise, the pattern of choices and of 
accomplishment appears quite similar. The field of law is especially 
notable because it seems to attract almost identical shares of (1) the 
freshmen vocational choices (both of men and of women) and (2) 
the people who actually took professional training and received 
degrees therefor. 

The sample of college seniors were not asked to give their voca- 
tional choices, but instead were posed the question, “Are you plan- 
ning to go on and do graduate study next year either here or else- 
where?” If they said “Yes,” they were further queried as to the field 
in which they expected to work. The results of this questioning (see 
Table V) are not comparable with the Office of Education’s degree 
distribution because the latter in many instances includes degrees 
based on both undergraduate and graduate instruction. Taken by it- 
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self, however, Table V does give a good relative picture of 1949 
demand for professional instruction at the graduate level. It indicates 
that almost half the seniors did mot (when questioned in October) 
plan to terminate their college careers at the end of the fourth year 
and it forecasts a projected demand on the part of college seniors for 
roughly 21,000 places in graduate curricula in education, 9600 places 
in law schools, 9100 in fifth-year engineering courses, 4700 in social 
work, and 12,200 in medicine.* These projections are based on an 
estimated 1949 college senior population of 260,000, which, in view 
of the lack of satisfactory enrollment data by college class, may be 
somewhat wide of the mark. In view of this fact, and the error that 
is always involved in any questionnaire survey, the projections just 
given must be treated very cautiously. But they do give some very 
approximate indications of the volume of applications the graduate 
and professional schools may be faced with from college seniors in 
1950. 

Incidentally, 10 per cent of the seniors reported that they had al- 
ready made one or more formal applications to a graduate or profes- 
sional school at the time they were interviewed in October 1949, 


STUDENT EVALUATION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 


It has often been pointed out that colleges have made little attempt 
until very recently to evaluate their products, except in terms of factual 
knowledge possessed and vocational placements obtained. The time 
will come when a college will test its graduates to find out whether 
they have been changed by their college experience in the directions 
that the institution’s educational philosophy implies and to an extent 
that justifies the cost of the education. College graduates of one 
institution will be compared with those of another to see what the 
institutions’ respective impacts on students have been, and college 
graduates in general will be compared with matched control groups 
of non-college trained adolescents to see how much more the college 
has added to the personality beyond what comes in the university of 
“hard knocks.” 


* Actually 18,629 individuals took the Medical Aptitude Test in Oct. 1948 or 
February 1949 and Guthrie estimates that there were about 22,000 individual medi- 
cal school applicants for 1948 classes. Some of these, of course, were college juniors. 
Guthrie also reports 12,342 admissions to 1948 fall term law classes, with 24,500 
applications. Here again many are juniors. William S. Guthrie, Applications to the 
Professional Schools and College for the Fall Term 1948, Ohio State Univ., 1948. 
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This is all largely in the future. What we have in this study is a 
very small scale attempt to get the student’s own evaluation of his total 
college experience. The sample of college seniors were asked to grade 
their alma maters on the job they thought had been done in prepar- 
ing them for three different kinds of post-college life experience. 
They were asked to say whether they would give their college an ‘‘A,” 
a “B,” a “C,” a “D,” or an “E” “on the job it does in preparing its 
students” (1) to earn a living after graduation, (2) for marriage and 
family life after graduation, and (3) for “effective and public-spirited 
citizenship after graduation.” The results are shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
SENIOR APPRAISALS OF THE VALUE OF THEIR COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 








% of Seniors Who Give Their College Don't 








a Grade of Know 
A B Cc D E % 
Rating on: 
Preparation to earn a living after grad- 
uation 
Total 43 37 14 1 1 4 
Men 45 36 13 2 I 3 
Women 39 39 15 I I 5 
Preparation for marriage and family 
life after graduation 
Total 32 23 21 8 5 II 
Men 27 21 22 9 ” 14 
Women 39 25 20 7 4 6 
Preparation for effective and public- 
spirited citizenship after graduation 
Total 40 30 20 4 2 4 
Men 36 32 21 5 3 3 
Women 47 28 19 2 I 3 





Judging by the number of ‘‘A” and “B” grades awarded, the 
seniors do not appear greatly dissatisfied with what the college is 
doing for them. The lowest total percentage of “A’’ and ‘‘B”’ ratings 
that appear on the table is 48, and this refers to men students’ ap- 
praisal of what the college has done to prepare them for marriage and 
family life. Women are considerably more inclined to give their col- 
leges a vote of approval on this count, but this may be because they 
more often elect courses in home economics or sociology. Some people 
will feel that the ratings on citizenship training are unduly high, and 
will be encouraged more by the 30 per cent of seniors who give 
gtades of “‘C’” or lower than by the 70 per cent who award ‘‘A’s” and 
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“B's.” It is interesting to note that the war veterans among the seniors, 
who might be expected to have more mature standards of criticism are 
somewhat less likely to give the colleges an “A” on any of the three 
counts but are otherwise little different from non-veterans in their 
ratings. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that college seniors in general 
would be very critical-minded concerning the overall benefits they are 
getting from college, however unhappy they may be about individual 
courses and professors. After all, they are told college will be good 
for them and they have to take its ultimate utility largely on faith. 
That the general public is similarly uncritical is indicated by the find- 
ings of the Fortune survey on college education. That large-scale na- 
tional study showed that the public as a whole has a strong belief in 
the value of a college education but not much information about its 
content or its specific impact on young people. 

The college students undoubtedly know more about what is hap- 
pening to them than people in general do, but the students have not 
yet had the opportunity of testing themselves to see whether they are 
able to utilize what the college has given them in meeting the prob- 
lems of adult life. And soon after graduation they begin to lose mem- 
ory for the content of college experience at the same time that they 

egin to acquire some perspective for judging that content. The op- 
timum time to test would therefore seem to be the end of the senior 
year, but the tests should be less subjective than those reported in this 
article. They should seek to measure social skills, citizenship attitudes, 
and maturity of outlook as well as intellectual competence, breadth of 
perspective, and functional information. Modern survey and sampling 
techniques now make such testing possible. 


° Higher Education, a supplement to Fortune magazine for September, 1949. 
See pp. 480 infra. 
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The Report on Educational Exchange 
with Japan 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


N THE latter part of the summer of 1945 the Reorientation Branch 
] of the Department of the Army, at the request of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan, sent a small group of 
civilians from the United States to Japan to study and report on the 

roblem of educational exchange between the two countries. The idea 
of establishing a broad program of educational exchange, as a means 
for facilitating the democratic reorientation of Japan, had previously 
been strongly urged by the United States Education Mission to Japan 
in its report to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in 
March, 1946. For the next three years, however, the high priority 
that was necessarily given to the economic rehabilitation of Japan 
prevented the Occupation forces from developing and financing any 
comprehensive program for educational exchange with the United 
States. The decision in the summer of 1949 to send another mission 
to Japan to study the problem of educational exchange reflected, in 
part, the improvement that had taken place in the economic circum- 
stances of the country, and, in part, the growing realization of the 
fundamental need for reestablishing the broken contacts between the 
Japanese and the intellectual activities of the Western world. 

The persons selected for the Education Exchange Survey were as 
follows: 


Edwin C. Beal, Jr., Chief, Japanese Section, Division of Orientalia, 
The Library of Congress (representing the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils). 

Eileen R. Donovan, Foreign Service Officer, Public Affairs Overseas 
Program Staff, Department of State. 

Harry H. Pierson, Director of Student Program, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

William P. Tolley, Chancellor, Syracuse University (representing the 
American Council on Education). 

John Dale Russell, Director, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, who also served as the chairman of 
the Education Exchange Survey group. 
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The survey group spent approximately five weeks in Japan during 
August and September, 1949. Most of the work was done in Tokyo, 
though some time was spent in Kyoto and the Osaka-Kobe area, 
Conferences were held with large numbers of Japanese leaders in edu- 
cation, and with General MacArthur and high-level officials in those 
sections of the Occupation that are concerned with the problem. Both 
among the Japanese leaders and among the Occupation officials opin- 
ion was practically unanimous to the effect that a broad program of 
educational exchange with the United States is highly desirable. The 
chief barriers were the provision of dollar funds for financing the 
expenses of the Japanese to come to the United States, and the Pfo- 
vision for the logistic support of students, teachers, and research 
workers entering Japan from the United States. 


THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE WITH JAPAN 


During the modern period of its history, beginning some 80 years 
ago, and up to the outbreak of World War II, Japan had evidenced 
an increasing interest in having its scholars maintain close contacts 
with those in other countries. Large numbers of Japanese studied in 
the universities of the United States and Europe. The German in- 
fluence on the Japanese universities has been particularly strong. For 
example, the library of a typical Japanese university will contain as 
many books published in Germany as in the United States. During 
the latter part of the 1930's there seems to have been a more or less 
deliberate attempt to direct Japanese students to Germany rather than 
to the United States for their advanced study. The former flow of Jap- 
anese students to the United States had subsided to a mere trickle by 
1939. The coming of the World War II naturally stopped all the mi- 
gration of Japanese scholars to other countries. Thus for a decade 
Japan has been cut off from the usual contact with scholarly activities 
in the United States. 

An early section of the Report of the Education Exchange Survey 
stresses the contribution that can be made to the aims of the Occupa- 
tion by a program of educational exchange. A shift in the emphasis 
of the Occupation is recommended, from economic rehabilitation to 
democratic reorientation. The Report states: ‘The ultimate success of 
the Occupation depends on the residue that remains after the Occupa- 
tion forces have withdrawn. If that residue is nothing more than an 
improved economy, a higher standard of living, and a better technol- 
ogy, it will fall short of desirable goals. . . . Only if the residue from 
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the Occupation involves the thorough democratization of the citizens 
of Japan can the ultimately desirable results of peace and security be 
obtained.” The Report continues: “One of the processes that has 
proved valuable in the past as a means of practical instruction in the 
ways of democracy is educational exchange. . . . Democracy can be 
better understood and appreciated when it is seen in action. For stu- 
dents, teachers, and research workers to go from one country to an- 
other tends to build friendly relations between nations.” 

The Survey Report recognizes that educational exchange must be a 
two-way process. There must not only be a flow of Japanese nationals 
to the United States, but also a flow of citizens of the United States to 
Japan. The persons involved in a program of educational exchange 
seem to group themselves in three distinct categories. The first cate- 
gory consists of students, who spend their full time in study at recog- 
nized institutions of learning. The second category includes teachers, 
who devote their energies to instruction in universities, colleges, and 
secondary schools. The third category consists of research workers and 
mature scholars, who pursue their investigations independent of any 
institutional connections. In each of these three categories there are 
two groups, one going from Japan to the United States, and the other 
from the United States to Japan. The Report of the Education Ex- 
change Survey devotes one chapter to the problems of each of the six 
groups. 

STUDENTS 

The arrangement for students from other countries to attend insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United States is so common that it 
needs no explanation or defense. The Japanese student who wishes 
to come to a college or university in the United States faces a serious 
problem of finance. Even though he may have adequate resources of 
his own, the prohibition against the conversion of Japanese currency 
into American dollars means that he will have no financial resources 
whatever with which to pay his transportation or to support himself in 
the United States. The only available solution for this difficulty is the 
provision of American funds for the support of Japanese students 
while in the United States. Numerous philanthropic foundations and 
individuals have been making such provisions during the past three 
or four years. The Education Exchange Survey recommended strongly 
the provision of funds through Federal appropriations for this 
purpose. 

The Department of the Army has now made available a limited 
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fund for the support of Japanese students. The first group of ap. 
proximately 30 students came to the United States in the autumn of 
1949 under these grants. The institutions of higher education in the 
United States were asked to co-operate by giving scholarships to these 
students and by arranging wherever possible for local support toward 
the expenses of room and board. The Education Exchange Survey 
recommended that the institutions of the United States continue to be 
generous in the provision of scholarship funds for Japanese students, 
in addition to the increased support from Federal funds. The Survey 
suggested that graduate students, rather than undergraduate, should 
be given preference in the selection. It was also believed that for the 
present the period of study by each Japanese student in the United 
States should not exceed one year. The Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, through its Division of International Educational 
Relations, provides a service to American colleges and universities in 
the evaluation of transcripts of credits and other academic records of 
students coming from Japan. 

The flow of students in the other direction, from the United States 
to Japan, did not seem to the Survey group to be worthy of encour- 
agement at this time. Very few American students have sufficient 
command of the Japanese language to profit by instruction in the uni- 
versities of that country. While numbers of veterans have expressed a 
desire to use their educational benefits under the G. I. Bill for study 
in Japan, the Survey group did not believe that such a use of their 
educational entitlement would be wise. The only Americans who 
could profitably study in Japan at present, other than the few who 
have an adequate command of the language, are those at an advanced 
graduate level who are pursuing some definite field of study in which 
the Japanese universities have outstanding specialists on their faculties. 
As the Japanese universities strengthen their resources, and as some 
of them ultimately provide courses taught in the English language, it 
may later prove desirable to encourage more young Americans to go 
to Japan for study at the college level. 


TEACHERS 


Teachers from the United States are earnestly desired in Japan. The 
Ministry of Education has made a survey among Japanese institutions 
of higher learning to discover both the demands for American schol- 
ars as teachers and the facilities for accommodating them. Educators 
who are qualified to teach English as a foreign language are especially 
desired in Japan. Requests are also heavy for university-level instruc- 
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tors in the social sciences, especially sociology, political science, ap- 
plied economics, and psychology. A few American scholars, equipped 
to teach advanced or graduate courses, would be welcomed in almost 
evety field of knowledge in the Japanese universities. 

In establishing a flow of American teachers to Japan, difficulties 
are encountered in the provisions for housing and financial support. 
Because of the war-time destruction and recent increases in popula- 
tion, Japan is badly short of housing. Accommodations that would 
be comfortable for a professor accustomed to American standards are 
very scarce. The salaries that could be paid by the Japanese universi- 
ties are extremely small by American standards, even though the uni- 
versities are willing to pay American teachers far above the scale for 
their own professors. Furthermore, the salary received in Japanese 
yen could not be converted to American dollars, so the American 
teacher would have to have some other source of dollar income for 
any commitments, such as life insurance premiums, which would 
have to be met in the United States. 

The Japanese are confident that they can find suitable housing for 
the number of American teachers that are likely to be involved in the 
educational exchange program. The Department of the Army has 
recently (since the release of the Survey Report) made available some 
of its GARIOA appropriations (Government and Relief in Occupied 
Areas) to subsidize teachers who may have opportunity to serve in 
Japanese educational institutions. 

The flow of teachers in the other direction, from Japan to the 
United States, should be relatively easy to establish. The initiative 
must come from the American colleges and universities that wish to 
utilize the services of Japanese scholars for teaching and research po- 
sitions. There are many highly qualified Japanese scholars, with suf- 
ficient command of English, who could render excellent service in 
American institutions of learning. These scholars would be glad to 
have opportunities to spend a year or two at recognized institutions in 
the United States. The universities in Japan would feel honored to 
release a few of their outstanding professors to permit them to take 
temporary faculty appointments in the United States. Some American 
institutions will not be able to utilize the services of Japanese scholars 
on their faculties because of state laws which require teachers to be 
citizens of the United States. The Survey Report makes a number of 
important suggestion that should be noted by American colleges and 
universities which wish to arrange for the appointment of a Japanese 
scholar to a temporary position on their faculties. 
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RESEARCH WORKERS 


A small number of research workers in the United States have been 
requesting permission to enter Japan to pursue their investigations, 
Up to the time of the visit of the Education Exchange Survey group, 
this permission has been denied by the Occupation, mainly because of 
lack of facilities for the logistic support. The Survey Report recom- 
mends the relaxation of restrictions on the entry of research scholars 
to Japan and suggests specific means by which the logistic problem 
arising from their presence in the country can be solved. 

The Survey group was impressed by the need to have a relatively 
large number of Japanese leaders and specialists in education, goy- 
ernment, and similar fields, come to the United States for extensive 
periods of observation, ranging from two to six months. The persons 
to be selected for such visits would in all cases be relatively mature. 
They should be in positions where the ideas gained from a visit to the 
United States could be put into effective practice on their return, and 
where the results would have a wide influence. As in the case of stu- 
dents, the principal problem involved is financial support. The Survey 
group believed that this type of educational exchange was so impor- 
tant that it should be supported generously by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This recommendation has already been put into effect, the first 
groups of Japanese leaders and specialists having arrived in the 
United States near the end of 1949. Five of these visitors are, to use 
the Japanese terms, “cultural scientists’ —professors in such fields as 
economics, political science, sociology, and religion, in some of the 
leading Japanese universities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE REPORT 


The Survey Report closes with a series of some thirty-eight recom- 
mendations on actions to be taken, by the Japanese educators and in- 
stitutions, the Japanese government, the Occupation authorities, the 
Department of the Army, the Department of State, and other agencies 
in the United States. The report was published in mimeograph form 
in Tokyo under the date of September 17, 1949. Only a very limited 
number of copies of this edition were issued. A printed edition has 
been prepared in the United States and is available from the Reorien- 
tation Branch, Office of the Undersecretary, Department of the Army, 
Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Organized Labor: A Challenge to Colleges 
and Universities 


GEORGE C, FELIz 


EVERAL developments in 1949 manifested organized labor's tacit 
challenge to American institutions of higher education. Last sum- 
mer the Congress of Industrial Organizations sent five thousand work- 
ers to school for the purpose of studying union techniques and po- 
litical action. These selected students attended more than fifty sum- 
mer sessions under the direction of the CIO Education and Research 
Department. The Kentucky State Federation of Labor, prominent in 
workers’ education, conducted its fourth annual labor school: a two- 
week educational program for union members and officials. The 
United Steelworkers of America, in co-operation with several univer- 
sities, held fifteen one-week institutes on economic and social prob- 
lems affecting organized labor. President David Dubinsky of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union announced that the 
organization’s Executive Board had voted to establish a full-time of- 
ficers’ training school in New York City, with an annual budget of 
$100,000, to develop qualified union leaders. Earlier in the year, in 
February, the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan had 
effected the discontinuation of the Workers’ Educational Service, 
which had received considerable recognition for its services to wage 
earners. 

These doings suggest three questions about the relationship of 
organized labor with institutions of higher education. First, what have 
been organized labor's attitudes toward colleges and universities? 
Second, what has organized labor done to set up its own system of 
education? Third, what have institutions of higher education done to 
meet the needs of organized labor? 


ATTITUDES OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


In the two decades before the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Noble Order of the Knights of Labor assumed a hostile attitude 
toward institutions of higher education. The Order held that colleges 
and universities represented strongholds of privilege and anti-union- 
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ism, and it consequently proposed that the Federal Government es. 
tablish a library and a lecture hall in each county so that workers 
could obtain unbiased information.* 

Adopting a similar vein, Samuel Gompers, principal spokesman for 
the American Federation of Labor until his death in 1924, criticized 
college professors in 1918 as “intellectuals” presuming to censor and 
dominate the labor movement.? A few years earlier the AFL leader 
declared that he did not want to undervalue the work of the colleges, 
but he nevertheless maintained an attitude of suspicion toward profes- 
sors. He conceded that they could serve as advisers and constructive 
critics, but he apparently had little faith in proposals for criticisms 
not derived from union halls or from the day-to-day events of labor’s 
battles. 

For several decades the AFL consistently has advocated academic 
freedom and has charged that the American system of higher educa- 
tion has been controlled by business leaders and by men in the pro- 
fessions.* Admittedly the AFL has wanted to protect labor’s interests 
in the classroom, but its positive stand on academic freedom has 
transcended this limited concern. The Federation’s actions indicate 
that its leaders have appreciated the relationship between free inquiry 
and political democracy. In order to assure a system of education free 
from domination by any single group, the AFL has long proposed 
that public institutions of higher learning have representative boards 
of trustees and that labor representatives seek positions on these 
bodies. Labor representation on boards of trustees has been neglig- 
ible, but in recent years Cornell University, Hampton Institute, Roose- 
velt College, the University of Washington, and the embryonic State 


*Curoe, Philip R. V., Educational Attitudes and Policies of Organized Labor in the 
United States, Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, No. 
201, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1926), p. 89. 

* Gompers, Samuel, Labor and the Common Welfare, compiled and edited by Hayes 
Robbins, New York: E. P. Dutton and Company (1920), p. 35. 

* For a study of this problem, see Hubert Park Beck’s Men Who Control Our 
Universities, New York: King’s Crown Press (1947). 

* Report of Proceedings of the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C.: American Federation of Labor (1915), 
p. 154. 

* Report of Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C.: American Federation of Labor (1916), 
p. 349. 
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University of New York have had one or more leaders of organized 
labor groups sitting as members of their respective governing boards. 

Beginning in the second decade of this century, the AFL on 
numerous occasions indicated its official appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of higher education in the contemporary world. The Federation 
in 1912 commended several state universities for the promotion of 
their extension services to meet the needs of the people. At that 
time and in a number of instances in later years the AFL, by conven- 
tion or Executive Council action, urged its affiliated bodies to obtain 
educational services from the state universities. 

Within the last three decades, since World War I, AFL conven- 
tions have on several occasions officially approved various programs 
of higher institutions. The Federation has recognized the importance 
of labor problems courses, labor institutes, the Harvard Trade Union 
Fellowship Program, and the general willingness of colleges and uni- 
versities to co-operate with labor. During the depression of the 1930's 
the AFL opposed the tax reductionists who threatened the curtail- 
ment of the programs of publicly supported higher institutions. The 
AFL has endorsed the need for extending research programs and has 
acknowledged the contribution of colleges and universities in training 
men and women for professional and public service careers. The Fed- 
eration, which was until the middle "Thirties the principal voice of the 
American labor movement, evidently has become more tolerant of 
intellectuals and therefore more receptive to the services that profes- 
sors can offer to the labor movement. 

In spite of its conciliatory support of higher education, the AFL 
often has objected to the inadequate services and the lack of equal 
educational opportunity in the American system of higher education. 
Nor have CIO groups ignored this problem. The New York State 
CIO Council, for example, strove militantly for the establishment of 
a state university available to all who qualify, regardless of race, creed, 
color, or nationality. As early as 1909, an AFL committee reported 
that the land-grant colleges, organized under the Land Grant College 
Act of 1862, had not fulfilled the expectations of workers. The com- 
mittee charged that the colleges had failed to train workers for the 
trades and had provided education only for those seeking to enter 





* Hollander, Louis, ‘“Labor’s Stake in University Education,” Labor and Nation, 
Vol. 3 (January-February, 1947), pp. 39-41, 59. 
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the professions.” In 1918 the Federation expressed approval of the 
great expansion of high school and college facilities during the previ- 
ous fifteen years, and it endorsed the trend toward establishing public 
junior colleges. At the same time, however, it held that the public 
school system catered to those who went on to college and that rela- 
tively few young men and women could attend college. The state 
universities, according to the AFL Committee on Education in 1942, 
have been reluctant to include in their programs courses and services 
which would benefit organized labor.* Four years later this same argu- 
ment was used to seek Federal aid for the development of labor 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Even before the end of World War I the development of a few 
workers’ education projects indicated labor’s dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing educational facilities and also a belief among certain labor groups 
that they must try to fulfill their own educational needs. In New 
York City, the center of the early stirrings in labor education, the 
Rand School of Social Science and the program of the ILGWU in- 
fluenced considerably the trends in workers’ education after 1918,° 

Social and economic conditions after World War I provided a set- 
ting conducive to the rise of a workers’ education movement. A tide 
of idealism and hope, initiated by intellectuals and progressive labor 
leaders, resulted in the establishment of numerous labor colleges and 
study classes during 1919-1920. Many of the projects arising in the 
early Twenties withered because of inadequate financing, the apathy 
of workers, or the disillusionment of the promoters. The infant move- 
ment suffered also from the impact of unemployment, anti-union 
drives, and indifferent labor leaders. By the middle of the "Twenties, 
however, nearly three hundred workers’ colleges and study classes 


* Industrial Education (1st ed.), Washington, D.C.: American Federation of Labor 
(1910), p. 12. 

* Report of Proceedings of the Sixty-second Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D.C.: American Federation of Labor (1942), 
p. 680. 

*The terms ‘workers’ education” and “labor education” are used interchangeably 
in this article. These terms have been defined in various ways, but this definition serves 
acceptably: Workers’ education is an arrangement of group learning experiences, with 
varying degrees of formalization, in which the methods of instruction, the learning 
activities, and the content all relate to the needs and experiences of workers and of 
officials in the organized labor movement. 
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were operating in more than two hundred industrial centers of the 
United States. The Workers Education Bureau of America (WEB), 
which has made a notable contribution to the furtherance of workers’ 
education, was formed in 1921, and it became the educational arm 
of the AFL in 1923. 

In the "Twenties the following important ventures were organized: 
Brookwood College, Katonah, New York; Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; 
Department of Workers’ Education at the University of California, 
Berkeley, California; Amherst College Classes for Workers, Holyoke 
and Springfield, Massachusetts; Barnard Summer School for Women 
Workers, New York City; Colorado Workers Summer School, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Southern Summer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry, Sweet Briar, Virginia; and Wisconsin Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry, Madison, Wisconsin. 

With all this activity in the "Twenties, however, only a few in- 
stitutions of higher education responded to the educational interests 
of workers. This group included Amherst College, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, the University of California, the University of Cincinnati, the 
University of Oklahoma, and the University of Wisconsin. 

At the Boston Trade Union College, established by the Central 
Labor Union of Boston, and in other similar programs college pro- 
fessors offered their teaching services—often without compensation. 
The participation of these individuals probably facilitated the later 
cross-fertilization between organized labor groups and institutions of 
higher learning. 

The depression that began in 1929 soon struck down a considerable 
number of workers’ education projects. One writer estimated that 
in 1932, the low point of the depression, only about fifty labor edu- 
cation programs were functioning. These enterprises included resi- 
dent schools, summer schools, labor colleges, and workers’ classes 
conducted in co-operation with universities.” Institutions of higher 
education, with a few exceptions, evinced little interest in workers’ 
education during the early "Thirties. Perhaps the most important 
innovation of these years was the introduction in 1931 of the pioneer 
labor institute at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
This institute, organized by Rutgers in co-operation with organized 





* Cheyney, Alice S., “Workers’ Education in the United States,” International 
Labour Review, Vol. 32 (July, 1935), pp. 45-46. 
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labor, has convened annually. It has given labor leaders and rank and 
file members, together with representatives of business and other in- 
terests, an opportunity to discuss problems of mutual concern. 

Favorable labor legislation of the New Deal stimulated the Amerj- 
can labor movement and thus gave rise to the demand for more 
labor education. Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933 and the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 sanctioned 
the right of employees to organize and to bargain collectively. Total 
union membership rose from approximately three and one-fourth 
million in 1934 to more than seven million in 1937. Organized labor 
moved into the mass production industries, pierced the industrial 
centers of the South, and became stronger through the growth of 
both old and new unions. This activity required many new leaders 
and called for the assimilation of rank and file membership. The 
consequent demand for workers’ education was met largely by the 
Emergency Education Program (EEP) and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (WPA), authorized by the Federal Government to pro- 
vide work for unemployed teachers. More than two-thirds of the stu- 
dents in these programs were union members, divided about equally 
between the AFL and the CIO organizations. By 1939 the EEP and 
the WPA had organized more than two thousand labor education 
projects." 

This renascence of workers’ education, following the early years of 
the depression, had several additional features. A number of unions 
organized their own educational programs, often with the aid of the 
WPA. Tle new CIO organizations were particularly aggressive in 
this movement, but several AFL affiliates also tried to satisfy the 
workers’ need for education. Many State Federations, in co-operation 
with the WEB, participated in the widespread offering of labor in- 
stitutes. These trends in the ’Thirties led to a decline of the labor 
colleges, which had formed the bulwark of workers’ education during 
the preceding decade. Notwithstanding this tendency, several im- 
portant labor schools arose during the New Deal period. These in- 
cluded the Highlander Folk School, near Monteagle, Tennessee; the 
Pacific Coast Labor School, Berkeley, California; and the Hudson 
Shore Labor School, West Park, New York. The Southern School 
for Workers extended its services and became a year-round institution. 





“Starr, Mark, Workers’ Education Today, New York: League for Industrial 
Democracy (1941c), p. 10. 
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The Affiliated Schools for Workers, re-christened in 1940 the 
American Labor Education Service, broadened its functions. By the 
end of the "Thirties this organization was offering a variety of educa- 
tional services to more than one hundred trade unions. 

The growth of union membership during World War II brought 
a continuing need for workers’ education in order to inform new 
union members and to train labor leaders. A number of CIO affiliates 
—notably the United Automobile Workers, the Steelworkers, and 
the Textile Workers—held institutes, conferences, and training 
courses for officers and leaders. Other CIO bodies having active edu- 
cational programs included the Packinghouse Workers, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, the National Maritime Union, the Oil 
Workers, and the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. Several AFL 
organizations, especially the ILGWU and the American Federation 
of Teachers, also carried on various types of educational projects. Con- 
ferences and training courses for stewards, officers, and members have 
been organized by other AFL affiliates, including the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; the Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers; the 
Upholsterers’ International Union; the Seafarers’ Union; the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees; and locals 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union. Among the State 
CIO Councils, those in Illinois, Michigan, and New York have been 
especially active in workers’ education. The Kentucky State Federation 
of Labor has developed a well-rounded program of educational activi- 
ties. Labor education projects also have been sponsored by State Fed- 
erations in California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Jetsey, and Pennsylvania. 

Since the close of World War II, workers’ education has spurted. 
The growth of total union membership, which rose to approximately 
15,670,000 in 1948, has stimulated widespread interest in labor edu- 
cation. Many labor organizations have moved to develop their own 
educational programs. The scope and nature of these efforts have 
varied a great deal. Emphasis, however, has been placed upon train- 
ing officials and leaders to man the important posts in the expanding 
unions. Probably only a small proportion of the rank and file mem- 
bers have been touched by these programs.’? Even with the unprece- 
dented activity in labor education, it appears as if the movement has 





™ Barbash, Jack, Labor Unions in Action, New York: Harper and Brothers (1948c), 
p. 164, 
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far to go before it has the active support of the majority of labor 
leaders, particularly those in the older organizations. As a general 
tule, the AFL has officially supported workers’ education projects 
co-ordinated by the WEB and operated under the auspices of the trade 
union movement. The CIO likewise has maintained a policy strongly 
favorable to educational programs for leaders, officials, and rank and 
file members. 

A proposed labor extension service, to be authorized by Federal 
legislation, has since 1947 received the official backing of both the 
AFL* and the CIO.** The bills, originally identified as H.R. 4078 and 
S. 1390 in the Eightieth Congress, were designed to amend the Land 
Grant College Act of 1862 by providing for educational services to 
workers. In 1949 the Senate Committee on Education and Welfare 
recommended that S. 110, virtually identical with the old S. 1390, 
be adopted. H.R. 1380, the successor to H.R. 4078 in the Eighty-first 
Congress, was considered in 1949 by a sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. The bill was reported without 
recommendation to the full committee. Although detailed plans of 
administration have varied in the proposed legislation, the purposes 
have remained the same. The Secretary of Labor would disseminate 
useful information to wage earners and would promote co-operative 
relations and mutual understanding between labor and management. 
As a result, workers presumably would develop improved understand- 
ing of collective bargaining, of the American economy, and of their 
part in American society. 

Services under the labor extension bills would be rendered by uni- 
versities, colleges, and research agencies. Although programs would 
assure state and local autonomy, labor extension services would be 
available on a uniform basis to wage earners in all states. Financing 
would be a joint federal and state responsibility. The federal con- 
tribution, under S. 110, would have to be supplemented by state ap- 
propriations or by funds from educational institutions, groups, or in- 
dividuals interested in the program. 


* Labor and Education in 1947, Reports of the Executive Council and the Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor on Education in 1947, [n.p.] 
American Federation of Labor [1948], p. 22. 

“ Daily Proceedings of the Ninth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, [n.p.}, Congress of Industrial Organizations (1947), pp. 
82-83, 208-10. 
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The implications of this labor extension legislation for colleges and 
universities are obvious. Given a workable program and adequate 
financing, many institutions will strengthen current programs and 
others will introduce new activities for the benefit of wage earners. 
It is not unlikely that the proposed legislation will be voted upon at 
the current session of Congress. Meanwhile, the question is receiving 
co-ordinated support through the work of the National Committee for 
the Extension of Labor Education, which is comprised of leaders in 
workers’ education. 


SERVICES OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Activities in the labor movement, together with accompanying cul- 
tural changes, inevitably have affected institutions of higher educa- 
tion. A considerable number of colleges and universities have ac- 
cepted the challenge of the dynamic labor situation and have tried to 
serve organized labor. In 1947 more than eighty workers’ education 
and industrial relations programs were moving forward in American 
colleges and universities.* More than a score of Catholic higher in- 
stitutions, under Jesuit leadership, have developed labor education 
projects.*° Some colleges and universities established programs of 
workers’ education as independent ventures, and others introduced 
labor education as a part of the work of permanent institutes or cen- 
ters of industrial relations. 

Indeed, it is not always easy to distinguish a workers’ education 
enterprise from one concentrating upon industrial relations. Workers’ 
education caters to the needs and experiences of workers, particularly 
those who may become or are participating as members or officials in 
the organized labor movement. Industrial relations, as Dale Yoder 
defines them, are “human relationships that exist because of the 
necessary collaboration of men in the processes of modern industry.”*” 
These relationships exist in and emerge from the conditions of em- 
ployment. They include those among employees themselves, those 
between employees and supervisors, and those between employees 





*Burch, Glen, “Adult Education,” in Social Work Year Book, 1947, edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz, New York: Russell Sage Foundation (1947), p. 31. 

*Brown, Leo Cyril, ‘“‘Catholic-Sponsored Labor-Management Education,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, Vol. 20 (April, 1947), pp. 510-12. 

"Yoder, Dale, Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3rd ed), New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1949), p. 3. 
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and employers. Certain workers’ education programs, especially lead. 
ership training and the study of collective bargaining techniques, 
may logically be included within an industrial relations curriculum, 
But institutes of industrial relations have a broad field of emphasis, 
They train students for careers in industrial relations, for research in 
industrial relations, and for service to management as well as to 
labor. 

New patterns of workers’ education have arisen at a considerable 
number of important institutions. This group has included the Uni- 
versity of California, University of Chicago, Cornell University, 
Harvard University, University of Michigan, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Rhode Island State College, Roosevelt College, Wayne Univer. 
sity, University of Wisconsin School for Workers, and Yale Univer- 
sity. Since the labor education activities of all these institutions cannot 
be described here, the Wisconsin program will be used as an illustra- 
tion of a significant and comprehensive project. 

The Wisconsin School for Workers, established in 1925 as a 
School for Women Workers, includes a summer resident service, a 
winter extension program, and research and consultative services. 
One- and two-week institutes fill the summer schedule of activities, 
Two types of institutes have been used: (1) the special institute con- 
fined to members of specific unions or of groups such as union busi- 
ness representatives, church leaders, or participants in co-operatives; 
(2) the general institute open to union or non-union workers. In 
the summer of 1948 the School held institutes in co-operation with 
these unions: United Automobile Workers (AFL), ILGWU, Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers, United Steelworkers of America, 
Communication Workers of America, International Association of 
Machinists, Textile Workers Union of America, American Federation 
of Teachers, and Amalgamated Meat Cutters of North America. 

In addition to meeting special requirements of unions, the Wis- 
consin School conducted during the winter of 1948-49 three series 
of eight-week courses. They included Collective Bargaining under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, Time Study and Job Analysis, Shop Steward Train- 
ing, Consumer Problems, Bread and Butter Economics, Trade Union- 
ism, Labor History, Economic Basis for Collective Bargaining, Politi- 
cal Education for Labor, Public Speaking, and Parliamentary Law. 
Although these classes were planned principally to serve union mem- 
bers, anyone could attend by paying the standard fee of five dollars 
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for a course.1® Both men and women may enroll in the extension 
program, as well as in the summer institute activities. 

The research and consultative service of the School for Workers, 
its third area of activity, has included a monthly news letter, a library 
of source materials, and the preparation of bibliographies for the use 
of union libraries and educational programs. 

As an administrative unit of the University Extension Division, the 
Wisconsin School for Workers has a governing committee of three 
faculty members. They, in periodic conferences with union representa- 
tives chosen by organized labor groups in Wisconsin, have plotted the 
course of the institution. The University has allocated funds to cover 
administrative costs of the School. In order to pay workers’ expenses 
at the summer resident institutes, scholarships usually have been pro- 
vided by local unions, city central bodies, or international unions. 

Because of its implications for academic freedom and for the de- 
velopment of workers’ education in colleges and universities, the 
situation at the University of Michigan also deserves special con- 
sideration. In 1944, as a part of an adult education program author- 
ized by the State Legislature, the University of Michigan received 
twenty-five thousand dollars with which to establish the Workers’ 
Educational Service within its Extension Division. The Service organ- 
ized a wide variety of programs for communities throughout the State: 
planned discussions at union meetings or at gatherings of AFL central 
bodies and of CIO councils; formal classes dealing mainly with 
practical problems of union operations; lectures, forums, and confer- 
ences; other educational services and assistance as needed by labor 
groups. 

Over a four-year period the Workers’ Educational Service reached a 
larger number of workers each year. During the year 1947-48 attend- 
ance at its various functions exceeded sixty-eight thousand.’® Rep- 
resentatives of labor, the University, and the public served on an 
advisory committee which, together with a faculty advisory committee, 
assisted in the formulation of policies and the development of the 
program. 








™ University of Wisconsin School for Workers News Letter, Vol. 6 (June, 1948), 
pp. 1-2. 

University of Michigan Extension, “Summary of Activities, 1944-1948, Workers’ 
Educational Service,” [Detroit], University of Michigan Extension, Workers’ Edu- 
cational Service [n. d.}] (Mimeographed). 
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The success of the Service was short-lived. A minor executive of 
the General Motors Corporation charged in May, 1948 that subversive 
literature had been distributed at one of the classes. He took his com- 
plaint directly to Governor Kim Sigler of Michigan and to the House 
of Representatives sub-committee which was holding hearings on 
the proposed authorization of a labor extension service. In the 
autumn of 1948, following this attack upon the Workers’ Educational 
Service, the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan sus. 
pended the program, incorporated adult education services for work- 
ers within the extension program, and notified the director of the 
Service that his services were no longer required. These actions were 
taken without consulting the advisory committee functioning in co- 
operation with the Service. Early in 1949 the Workers’ Educational 
Service was formally abolished. 

A Commission of Inquiry, under the auspices of the Michigan 
Committee on Civil Rights, has reported on these developments. The 
Commission concluded that the Workers’ Educational Service was a 
“promising state experiment in workers’ education.” The circum- 
stances of the program’s interruption caused the Commission to con- 
clude that opposition by certain business and political forces had 
brought about the University action against the Service. Unfortu- 
nately, the Commission reported, the Board of Regents and President 
Alexander G. Ruthven of the University of Michigan acted so secretly 
that they gave credence to the above conclusion. The Commission 
further reported that the substitute program offered by the University 
in the spring of 1949 marked a retreat from the original plan for 
workers’ education in Michigan. The case, asserted the Commission, 
raised issues about the integrity of educational institutions and about 
the values and purposes of workers’ education.”° 

Details vary, but programs of labor education at other institutions 
resemble that at the University of Wisconsin. Pennsylvania State 
College has featured resident institutes ranging from a week-end to 
one or two weeks. Roosevelt College, at Chicago, and Wayne Uni- 
versity, at Detroit, have offered a varied program of classes for work- 
ers. Rhode Island State College and the University of California have 
developed extension services off the campus. Cornell and Rutgers 


* Commission of Inquiry, Workers Educational Service of the University of 
Michigan: Report and Recommendation, Detroit, Michigan: Committee on Civil 
Rights (1949), pp. 5-6. 
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have served labor groups through the extension programs of their 
respective institutes of labor and management relations. The Harvard 
Trade Union Fellowship Program and the Yale Labor and Manage- 
ment Center have offered extended resident programs for selected 
union representatives. At the University of Chicago the Union Program 
staff has prepared educational materials for labor organizations, has 
conducted seminars and conferences of labor leaders, and has aided 
other institutions in organizing workers’ education projects. Notable 
Catholic programs in 1948 included those at the Sheil School for 
Social Studies, Chicago, Illinois; Holy Cross Institute of Industrial 
Relations, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts; and Hart- 
ford Diocesan Labor Institute, New Haven, Connecticut. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Three major generalizations emerge from this consideration of 
the interaction of organized labor and institutions of higher educa- 
tion: 

First, organized labor has been both critical and commendatory of 
American higher education. The AFL has expressed its official appre- 
ciation of the co-operative services of various institutions of higher 
learning. In its quest for equal educational opportunity, however, 
American labor has been dissatisfied with colleges and universities. 
Labor, furthermore, has been distrustful of institutions with boards 
of trustees dominated by business executives and professional men. 

Secondly, the workers’ education movement arose within the ranks 
of labor because the existing educational system did not meet the 
educational needs of workers. Pioneers in the movement appreciated 
the need for trained and informed leaders. They contended that suc- 
cessful unionism depended also upon an informed rank and file mem- 
bership that understood the political, social, and economic problems 
affecting workers. In the absence of opportunity for workers’ educa- 
tion in schools and colleges, conditions following World War I led 
to the establishment of many labor colleges and other programs of 
labor education mainly under the sponsorship of organized labor. 

Thirdly, within the past fifteen years institutions of higher educa- 
tion have shown an increasing responsiveness to the needs of organ- 
ized labor. As yet the large majority of unions have not given 
substantial support to workers’ education. This situation in itself pre- 
sents a challenge to institutions of higher education. Union leaders 
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may be helped to appreciate the services that colleges and universities, 
often through their extension programs or special services, can give 
to labor organizations. In communities where factionalism in the 
labor movement is intense, it is likely to be more difficult to reach all 
groups. Moreover, as was evidently the case in Michigan, labor educa- 
tion programs of colleges and universities might offend groups in- 
fluential in the control of administration of the respective institutions, 
Institutions of higher education must, in a democracy, equip them- 
selves with the ammunition and the fortitude to meet such opposition 
and thus to maintain their integrity as institutions of learning. In 
their responsiveness to the educational requirements of labor groups, 
colleges and universities must continue to experiment with new pro- 
grams and to evaluate their results objectively. 

In order to achieve mutual understanding and assistance, repte- 
sentatives of organized labor and of institutions of higher education 
must have access to needed information, must develop mutual respect, 
and must maintain continued inter-group relationships. With these 
requirements in mind, the following recommendations are sub- 
mitted: 

1. In developing workers’ education programs, representatives of 
higher institutions should recognize the customs, traditions, and 
prejudices of the unions and the labor officials with whom they have 
contact. Some unions, such as the ILGWU, hold that the union hall 
should be a community center for their members. The leaders of 
other unions stress the problems of administration and the cost of 
workers’ education. The university representative should be aware of 
the sympathy, indifference, or opposition of labor leaders toward 
labor education or toward institutions of higher learning. 

2. Similarly, the educational directors and officials of labor unions 
should understand the organization and the functions of colleges and 
universities if these institutions are to serve labor well. Labor's rep- 
resentatives should appreciate that institutional organization often 
becomes highly complex and that the words of one professor do not 
necessarily reflect the policies of the administration. Those in the 
labor movement should understand also that the search for truth 
may lead to criticism as well as to praise of organized labor. 

3. By virtue of their function, institutions of higher education 
should assist workers inside and outside the labor movement to meet 
those educational needs not adequately served by the public schools. 
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Colleges and universities, both public and private, have a responsi- 
bility to all groups. Services rendered directly or indirectly to organ- 
ized labor by higher institutions should include undergraduate studies 

rtaining to the labor movement and to labor-management relations, 
research in these same areas, technical and advisory services to labor 
organizations, assistance to public schools trying to serve labor groups, 
and workers’ education programs administered through permanent 
institutes of industrial relations or through divisions in university 
extension services. These activities should be designed to train present 
and potential labor leaders, to prepare technicians and specialists for 
service in the labor movement, and to enable union members to 
participate intelligently in democratically operated unions. 

4, When institutions of higher education launch labor education 
programs, they should have the assistance of advisory groups repre- 
sentative of organized labor. Advisory committees should have recog- 
nition from the institution and should be encouraged to serve in 
accordance with clearly stated principles of jurisdiction and procedure. 

5. Exponents of workers’ education should adapt its methods, in- 
struction, and facilities to the needs of adult workers. Individual 
programs should be adjusted to the schooling, experience, and work- 
ing conditions of the labor leaders or rank and file members being 
served. The distinction between workers’ education and industrial 
relations programs should be clearly drawn. Otherwise the services to 
undergraduates, graduate students, business and managerial groups, 
wage earners, and organized labor groups will be confused and waste- 
ful. 

6. Institutions of higher education should include on their boards 
of trustees qualified individuals who are active in the labor movement. 
If these boards become truly representative of important economic 
and social groups, they probably will be more responsive to the needs 
and problems of society. Members should act as individuals, but 
they can be expected to reflect and to interpret the interests of the 
group with which they are most closely associated. 

7. Labor-controlled education and university-controlled education 
for workers might well continue to exist side by side. Labor-controlled 
education, in the form of union programs, does not preclude the 
assistance of specialists from colleges and universities. Conversely, 
university-controlled education for workers needs the help of labor 
officials, 
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These observations point to the major issue in the interaction of 
organized labor and institutions of higher education: Must organized 
labor develop its own system of higher education? Important factors 
in resolving this issue include the premium that labor historically has 
placed upon maintaining control over workers’ education, the possi- 
bility of Federal legislation authorizing a labor extension service, and 
labor’s understandable desire to have an approach that is sympathetic 
with the problems of organized labor. For the purpose of assimilating 
new members and training local officials, or for indoctrination, the 
educational programs within the unions are important. But unions 
alone are not equipped to train labor leaders and staff officers, and 
particularly to give them and the membership an understanding of the 
labor movement and of its role in American society. Colleges and 
universities have the resources and the responsibility for undertaking 
a task of this kind. Only a minority of the institutions of higher 
education have responded actively to this challenge, but patterns have 
been drawn by a considerable number of the leading colleges and 
universities. Given the advantages of public support and of the co- 
operation of labor organizations, other institutions should rally to 
meet the educational needs of labor. 
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Colleges and Universities in International 
Understanding 


S. A. Nock 


HE OCTOBER number of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY carried a 
TT resumé of Bulletin 143 of the American Council on Education, 
dealing with proposals made for developing an international organiza- 
tion of universities, as discussed at the four-day conference held in 
June, 1949, at Estes Park, Colorado. That conference was held under 
the auspices of the American Council on Education, with financial 
assistance from the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. Although recommendations on 
an organization of universities were first published, the conference 
dealt with many aspects of their major topic: The Role of Colleges 
and Universities in International Understanding, some of which 
may be of more immediate importance than the international or- 
ganization of universities. 

The American Council on Education has published, in its Reports 
of Committees and Conferences, Series I, Number 38, the findings 
of the conference in Estes Park, under the title, The Role of Colleges 
and Universities in International Understanding.* Edited by Howard 
Lee Nostrand and Francis J. Brown, it presents a full report of the 
conclusions of the conference; and it is therefore a book to have at 
hand in the office as well as in the library. On the other hand, it is 
too full an account to be of general value: there is too much in it for 
the general reader, even in academic institutions. Consequently the 
editorial committee of the conference prepared résumés of the report; 
and it is from those concise and excellently condensed releases that 
quotation is made. 

The impression given by ACE Bulletin 143 was that the con- 
ference was primarily concerned with the establishment of an inter- 
national organization of Universities. Such, however, was not the fact. 





* The Role of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding, edited 
by Howard Lee Nostrand and Francis J. Brown, Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1949. Pp. x + 137. 
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The conference was concerned with four matters, all related, but al] 
of importance in themselves: (1) co-ordination between the campus 
and outside agencies concerned with education for international un- 
derstanding; (2) specialized training for various types of service: 
(3) general education on the campus and in its surrounding com. 
munity; (4) a framework for international co-operation among col- 
leges and universities. 

Here we may profitably quote the summary of the editorial com- 
mittee: 


“Since a great many governmental, intergovernmental, and voluntary 
agencies as well as the educational institutions are working on various 
aspects of international understanding, it was recommended that a 
Central Co-ordinating committee or Agency be established at the na- 
tional level as a fact-finding and information-furnishing committee 
which would be available for consultation and furnishing information 
to all agencies and institutions, This co-ordination committee, representa- 
tive of colleges, universities, and private educational organizations in 
the United States, should serve also as contact and liaison with inter- 
governmental agencies, since the problems of relationship with these 
bodies are essentially the same as those which educational institutions 
face in their relationship with U.S. governmental agencies. They could 
assume responsibility for economical dissemination of information to 
institutions on the structure and work of the existing agencies, on publi- 
cations, and on available resources in audio-visual materials, lectures 
and speakers, and staff members for training programs. These responsi- 
bilities would include matters dealing with the interchange of persons, 
knowledge and skills authorized under the Fulbright and the Smith-Mundt 
Acts, the Act ratifying UNESCO, and similar educational legislation. 

To facilitate the program at the local level it was recommended that 
there be established on each campus a faculty or faculty-student Com- 
mittee on International Education as a central point of contact for co- 
operative work with outside agencies and as a planning and co-ordinat- 
ing committee for the institution. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF SERVICE 


“The new role of the United States as an active leader in world affairs 
demands an increased supply of educated personnel for the numerous 
and varied responsibilities that must be assumed abroad. Individuals who 
enter foreign service in any capacity need certain types of training which 
must be provided by the nation’s institutions of higher education. In 
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order to gain the respect and co-operation of the people with whom 
they are to work, they must be trained in the language of the area and 
must understand also the political organization, the geography, resources 
and economic system, and the cultural pattern of the people. 

“Institutions of higher education are urged to be as generous as pos- 
sible in loaning their capable and highly trained personnel for foreign 
service. It is especially recommended that leaves of absence be extended 
beyond one year where the needs of the international situation make it 
advisable. 

“The report of the Conference includes a detailed statement of prin- 
ciples for language and area programs and an analysis of needs. 


THE CURRICULUM FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 


“The obvious importance of better international relations makes it 
urgent for colleges and universities to accept as one of their essential 
objectives the promotion of international understanding. No student 
should leave college unaware of his responsibility toward the building 
of an enduring peace. A portion of the experience provided by the college 
for the building of attitudes will be extracurricular but the attitudes must 
be based upon sound information and true knowledge. The Conference 
recommends that a fundamental course in “international affairs” be 
offered in all colleges and that all students, regardless of their special- 
ization, be urged to take it. Such a course might include three essential 
components: (1) a survey of the basic factors which influence inter- 
national affairs; (2) an analysis of the political organization of sovereign 
states and the system of power politics which has resulted; and (3) the 
recent development of international organizations and influences tending 
toward the establishment of a world society. 

“Such a course would require an adequately trained teacher and one 
who could devote time to research and field study. 

“In addition to the fundamental course recommended for all students, 
a concentration of courses in the international field which students could 
take as a non-vocational major or minor is proposed. This is considered 
to be a field of concentration at least as difficult as that provided by any 
of the more traditional disciplines, and should be recognized as a 
valuable one by the academic world. 

“The fundamental course which is recommended is especially im- 
portant in the training of teachers for the elementary and secondary 
schools since international understanding should be an objective of all 
teachers regardless of their field of specialization. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AS A PART OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


“Colleges and universities are urged to co-ordinate their programs for 
liaison with foreign students and teachers on the campus and for the 
sending of United States students to study in other countries, Programs 
for sending American students abroad for travel, study and work 
projects are recognized as a vital contribution to international under. 
standing and to higher education. It is recommended that such projects 
be continued, increased and improved to enlarge their values. Methods 
of solving the financial problems of foreign study are mentioned, 
especially the University of Colorado savings and loan system and gov. 
ernmental assistance of various types. 

“The Conference also urges colleges and universities to encourage 
sabbatical and other forms of leave for foreign study by members of 
the faculty. 

“Colleges and universities are urged to accept as many foreign stu- 
dents as they can serve adequately and to determine the fields in which 
they can best train foreign students as well as the countries from which 
they prefer to receive applications. Co-operation in the program of 
bringing DP students and teachers to this country is included in the 
recommendation. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


“Colleges and universities are equipped to serve their communities as 
centers of interest in international understanding. They should keep in 
close touch with federal agencies, UNESCO, the United Nations, and 
other sources for speakers, films, and other material for community use 
and enlightenment. They should encourage wider contacts and useful- 
ness for foreign students and teachers in the community.” 


What was recommended in the way of an international organiza- 
tion of universities has already been stated in COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY. 

Whatever can be done to co-ordinate efforts toward co-operation in 
international understanding is to the good. Undoubtedly universities 
and colleges can do a great deal toward developing such understanding, 
as can schools and nonacademic groups. On the other hand, we must 
keep in mind that the millennium is still, in all probability, some dis- 
tance from us. To develop international understanding is one thing; 
to assure international peace is another. 

There is not much evidence that understanding of one nation or 
people by another will keep those entities from going to war against 
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each other. Not even sympathy and admiration will, so far as we can 
see at present, prevent warfare. Nor should we forget that our uni- 
versities are at this time among our most efficient arsenals—others do 
not forget it! 

Co-operation on an intellectual plane is an end in itself, however 
much or little it may contribute to other ends; and to that extent it is 
to be encouraged by all means possible. There is always a danger that 
organization will become topheavy, and use up all the energy that 
might be devoted to realization of ideals: it often looks as though 
UNESCO, for instance, were organized beyond full usefulness. A 
conference like that at Estes Park is a stimulus to well-directed and 
co-operative endeavor; but it may also lead to committees without 
end, and thus to a bogging down of endeavor. 

The conference was, perhaps properly, vague about subject matter 
in the curriculum it proposed. It did emphasize the study of social 
problems leading to international understanding, but it did not, so far 
as the report shows, consider in much detail the historical background 
of understanding and misunderstanding: 1648 is not a very good date 
to begin with! A good deal was done, said, and written before 1648 
that affects our lives today. 

To see through the eyes of other people requires more than a study 
of the social sciences: it requires seasoning in the humanities. Even 
the humanities help little when people get excited. 

The conference seems to have excluded from consideration what 
religious co-operation might accomplish, perhaps because academic 
people always shy at the consideration of religion, perhaps because 
religious organizations seems to have made confusion worse con- 
founded during our lifetime. Yet when we consider ways and means 
toward international understanding, it seems shortsighted to neglect 
the possibilities inherent in such an international organization as, say, 
the Roman Catholic Church. (I speak as a Protestant.) Or in Chris- 
tianity and Judaism in their various forms throughout the world. At 
least the Church has refused to bow to overlords who commanded 
the utterance of academicians. 

Anything and everything that will contribute to international un- 
derstanding is worth support. Yet even the efforts of those devoted to 
such understanding may go awry. The conference, with an emphasis 
on understanding and peace, did not mention the fact that its pro- 
posed endeavors would have no effect at all in that region of the 
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earth where our principal fears and problems lie. It did not take into 
consideration the missionary spirit that tactlessly fills Anglo-Saxons 
who set out with good intentions to stimulate international co. 
operation. It did not take into consideration the fact that although 
universities, teachers, students, and men of good will in general can 
contribute to international understanding, wars occur despite under- 
standing and sympathy. 

The preface of the published report of the conference quotes the 
charter of UNESCO as its first words: 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 


That is a statement that can, like many statements, be construed 
to suit the construer. Along with it, one should keep in mind the 
statement of John Jay: “Nations in general will go to war whenever 
there is a prospect of getting anything by it.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging sign in our international melee is 
that all nations, for the first time, begin to doubt that there is any- 
thing to be got by war. If international understanding is to encourage 
peace, it will be the understanding that there is nothing to be got 
by war, by any one, at any time from now on. 

It is not, perhaps, an exalted role for universities and other in- 
stitutions of learning to play, that of persuading men of money that 
they will lose money by any war, of persuading tyrants that they will 
lose power by war. If, however, that point of view can be made to 
prevail, we can continue with our other business in a peaceful world 
—the only kind of world in which we can continue with it. 
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The Control by Business Managers 
in Higher Education 
W. F. RABE 


N AMERICAN institutions of higher learning, the business manager 
I often comes to wield power which is not justifiably his. To a 
layman this may seem a rather broad statement, but to those who have 
worked directly with administration in colleges and universities it 
probably hits close to the truth. Often the administrator of business 
affairs on many campuses becomes a channel of power between the 
governing board and the subordinate branches of the university or 
college. This channel of power may compete directly with the chan- 
nel existing in the office of the president, and he may find his activi- 
ties limited by the prestige of the business manager. 

Historically boards have usually channeled power through the 
president, and historical experience has demonstrated this to be an 
effective procedure. The question arises as to how the business ad- 
ministrator obtains this power that rivals that of the president, as to 
where the business manager fits into the structure of administration. 
This article attempts in some measure to analyze this problem and 
offer a few recommendations as how a more efficient arrangement can 
be established. 

Business functions did not appear within the university without 
reason. The original corporation of students and scholars acquired the 
office of business administrator through its own growth and transition 
into what is now termed the university. An increase in the size and 
scope of a social institution involved specialization of certain of its 
activities. In fact educational organizations are in themselves spe- 
cializations of the labor of society. In a primitive social structure the 
family performs most of the basic functions necessary to the main- 
tenance of life. In an advanced society complex, specialized institu- 
tions carry on individually the various necessities. In the university 
characterized by a simple organization little or no differentiation 
among officers and their duties existed. In a more complex and en- 
larged structure of administration particular functions become di- 
vided up among particular offices. Thus one office comes to specialize 
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in a group of related duties. The administrator of business affairs 
rose in just such a manner. 

The early university of the twelfth century did not have business 
administration because it did not need it. At this time the faculty met 
with students in the most convenient place indoors or out. Two prob- 
lems of a business nature arose, however. The first concerned build- 
ings in which to meet, and the second, the financial remuneration of 
the faculty. Either of two methods offered themselves as solutions, 
The scholars could do without buildings, or could hope someone 
might give them a place in which to hold classes. The problem of 
financial compensation for the faculty was solved with the direct 
payment by the student to the faculty member for his services. The 
masters lived at first wholly from the fees of their pupils, and to 
them, not to the university, the student paid his money. The basic 
reason for this lay in the license to teach which the universities 
granted to their graduates. If the student expected to continue teach- 
ing and studying at another university, he had to possess the license. 
His allegiance—and money—naturally went to the source of that 
license, the faculty member. This arrangement obviated the need for 
a business administrator. 

As already pointed out, time brought about changes in this pro- 
cedure. Instead of individual men continuing as the centers of in- 
terest in the university, bodies of knowledge began to accumulate and 
to dominate. At first at Bologna, Irnesius as a professor of law at- 
tracted students. But other men worked there, more information was 
gathered together, and in time Bologna, not Irnesius alone, held the 
student drawing power. The significance of the university passed 
from the individual scholar to the common purpose and knowledge 
of the group, the institution. As purpose changed, so did organization. 
Faculty and the administrator became differentiated. 

Organization appeared as students, the church, the municipality, 
or the faculty brought certain controls to bear on the activities of the 
university. Formation of fields of knowledge offered a basis for fac- 
ulty organization. By 1231 the University of Paris, as an example, 
formed four faculties with administrative deans for ‘arts,’ ‘canon law,’ 
‘medicine,’ and ‘theology.’ The masters of arts appointed the general 
administrative head or rector. In this way a division of labor occurred 
opening up the field of university administration. 

With variations other early universities followed this general ar- 
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rangement. Students or faculty selected individuals to perform ad- 
ministrative duties. Sometimes such an elected person found financial 
matters among his duties. In some instances a treasurer, or a receptor, 
or a steward kept the necessary fiscal accounts and attended to other 
matters of a clerical nature. 

In their early history Oxford and Cambridge handled their finan- 
cial affairs through a ‘University Chest,’ a strong box which held the 
money and securities of the University. Three custodians had access 
to the contents, each of whom had to be present with his key, in 
order to open the box. All transactions which occurred were regis- 
tered in a volume along with the signature of the custodians. This 
chest still exists and is used at the present time for other purposes. 
In the thirteenth century the magnitude of affairs at Oxford neces- 
sitated the designation of two individuals to administer university 
finances. The teachers of arts elected men to the two positions with 
the title of Proctor. This manner of selection made the administrator 
of business affairs responsible to the faculty. The faculty, possessing 
the power and authority for the operation of the institution, channeled 
its power to its chosen administrators to execute specific duties. 

A similar division occurred in the sixteenth century at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Usually someone in the clerical orders, to which 
all members of the faculty belonged, was elected to an office of 
bursar or treasurer, sometimes a regent or master of the university. 
The bursar collected the University dues from the students which 
they had to pay before proceeding to graduation. This officer, how- 
ever, did not handle all the fees for all the departments. The faculty 
of Arts had a bursar or receptor of its own. Fees were also payable 
directly to other administrative officers. The rector, regents, exam- 
iners, beadle, and scribe all continued to collect their own fees. No 
centralized business office of any importance performed this for the 
University. In all cases administrators of business affairs represented 
the faculty and derived their power to act from that body. 

In America a financial officer became part of the original ad- 
ministrative staff set up on the organization of the university or col- 
lege. Contrary to the European tradition the administrator of business 
affairs did not derive his power from the faculty. The controlling 
board of the corporation assigned him his duties. In other words he 
was an officer of the governing board, not the faculty. In 1642 the 
Board of Overseers was created to establish Harvard. With incor- 
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poration of the College two years later, this Board assumed the cop. 
trol traditionally held by faculty and students in the European 
university. This Board then selected a treasurer to act for it in finan- 
cial affairs. As a member of the Board the treasurer held little contro] 
other than that exercised by the Overseers as a whole, but his power 
did not stem from the faculty. Yale adopted a similar arrangement, 

Harvard’s arrangement of administrative officers influenced the 
tradition which other universities followed centuries later. The reyj- 
sion of the charter at the University of Pittsburgh in 1819 placed all 
managerial affairs of a financial nature in the hands of trustees. In 
1820 when the University opened, the announcements of the occa- 
sion mention an office of Treasurer. At the University of Chicago, as 
was pointed out in a previous article, the secretary of the board 
handled business affairs until about 1894. Business affairs had be- 
come so involved and cumbersome it was necessary to appoint a Busi- 
ness Manager and later an Auditor to carry on specific duties. 

The history of Dartmouth used another pattern but follows the 
same flow of power. Until 1784 the President held the position of 
treasurer. Following his death in that year another trustee held the 
position. In 1784 the trustees created the office of Financier or busi- 
ness manager but assigned its duties to the president. In effect the 
flow of power reflected Harvard—a governing board delegating a por- 
tion of its duties to a subordinate office. 

The experience of Oberlin College further illustrates the process 
of division of labor and the beginnings of the business manager's 
power. The Board dealt largely with matters of grand strategy. As 
in all colleges their urgency meant that a Board, usually meeting only 
once or twice a year, could not handle them properly. Therefore the 
Board created a committee made up of local trustees to deal with 
financial affairs in the periods between such meetings. The first of 
these committees, known as the Prudential Committee, was chosen in 
October of 1834. Not expected to dispose of property or to determine 
broad financial policy, the committee executed matters involved in 
the daily operations of the institutions. The minutes of the commit- 
tee record resolutions calling for the purchase of cows, tools, and 
equipment in general. The committee gave orders for the repairing of 
buildings and the construction of sidewalks around the campus. It 
determined rates of pay for teachers as well as the price of board and 
room. 
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In these illustrations the difference in division of labor in Euro- 
pean and American universities appears in high relief. European 
institutions separated financial affairs from faculty duties and allo- 
cated them to certain individuals. American universities divided the 
duties of founding trustees into legislative and executive functions. 
The board retained the legislative functions, and the executive func- 
tions of a business nature were placed in the hands of a business ad- 
ministrator. Here an administrative subdivision appears that could 
operate apart from the president. He carried out duties and relation- 
ships with Faculty as well as patrons, bringing certain elements of 
control to himself. The members of the Faculty therefore saw power 
channeled from the board into two streams. The case of early Har- 
vard has already been mentioned. The President and Treasurer were 
both officers of the Board and the faculty received its orders from one 
and its pay from the other. The Treasurer seems to have engaged in 
more than issuing money to the Faculty, for the Charter of 1672 at- 
tempted to identify the Treasurer less with the Board and more with 
the Faculty. It was hoped the rivalry between offices would be there- 
fore avoided. 

The president as academic head operated under the authority of 
the governing board. The treasurer also took his orders from the 
same board, which almost created two co-ordinate offices. As the 
business manager or treasurer specialized his functions and came to 
hold a monopoly of information, people looked to him for what they 
needed and his power increased beyond original intentions. 

The responsibility of the business officer to his superior in current 
practice varies although some general conformity among colleges is 
becoming evident. Not all colleges and universities make the business 
officer responsible to the academic head of the institution. In certain 
cases he receives his power and authority to act directly from the 
governing board which creates co-ordinate heads of the administrative 
structure. In other cases the administrator of business affairs receives 
his power from the president to whom he reports. Such a device 
avoids the conflicts of co-ordinate structures of administration. The 
confusion which results from the former arrangement places the 
president in a difficult position. He may find that he occupies a sec- 
ondary role while another office becomes the main channel through 
which governing power is distributed throughout the university. 

However, the business administrator does not have to be expressly 
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granted his power by the governing board to create a rival position 
for the president. His sources of power may be rather subtle and 
defy quantitative evaluation. Actual evidence of these less obvious 
sources of power may elude the observer. Since they can create a 
situation of dual offices with co-ordinate power without direct authori- 
zation, they warrant consideration. It is these sources of power which 
will be considered in an effort to define the business administrator's 
position in the government of institutions of higher learning. 

In general the duties of the administrator of business affairs can 
be summarized into six major divisions: (1) Maintaining Financial 
Records, (2) Financial Planning and Research, (3) Management of 
Current Operations, (4) Management of Capital and Revenue, (5) 
Operation of the Physical Plant, (6) Maintaining Student Services, 
These functions which have become part of business administration 
presumably lead to the larger end of conservation of resources within 
a university through specialization of labor. At least in theory neither 
colleges nor universities operate for the sake of administration. But 
as he performs his duties the business manager or treasurer too often 
manages to entangle educational policy in his inevitable purse strings. 

With the growing importance of business administration in recent 
years, the position of business administrator has assumed a character 
not originally intended in creating the office. Rather than acting as a 
servant, he directs those whom he serves. In many universities such 
an officer finds that he holds considerable power. In exercising his 
duties he often—in whole or in part—controls the university. How- 
ever, one does not easily discover the methods the business manager 
uses to come into this position of authority. A board of trustees or 
president of a university does not necessarily grant that power to him, 
although some do. This is particularly true when the business man- 
ager reports directly to the Board and is not responsible to the presi- 
dent of the institution. But an unauthorized power has its source in 
the kind and nature of the relationships established in performing the 
business functions connected with the office. An analysis of these func- 
tions can more clearly define this power and disclose its sources. 


MAINTAINING FINANCIAL RECORDS 


The first of these functions includes the usual accounting records 
which the business manager supervises. They include ledgers, fund 
accounts, income and expenditure records, and even inventory records. 
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At the present time no large institution can operate any length of time 
without maintaining some sort of financial records. American business 
and industry have long had the accounting profession at their dis- 

osal to aid in this. But universities and colleges have not always 
made use of this opportunity. 

In the early American college the president or his office usually 
kept the limited financial records maintained. Morison reports that 
when Chauncey assumed the presidency of Harvard in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, he made no attempt to keep college accounts 
himself as had his predecessor. A new treasurer, Thomas Danforth, 
took over and sought to obtain an accounting from the retiring presi- 
dent. In his searching through records to find what property the 
College held, Danforth’s notations formed the basis of the first sys- 
tem of accounting at Harvard. He used a charge and discharge system 
covering current assets, rents, annuities, debts, and real estate the 
corporation held. 

Rather indefinite methods such as these continued for some time 
in the history of higher learning in America. As late as 1845 Viles in 
his History of the University of Missouri reports that records showed 
such poor care one could not discriminate clearly between obligations 
frankly unpaid and unredeemable warrants issued.? Arnett in his 
book published in 1922 observed that endowed colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States had not generally developed sound and 
adequate accounting systems.° 

Most of the early colleges lived a hand-to-mouth existence depend- 
ing for their life on fees and contributions. Salaries and bills eter- 
nally overdue quickly absorbed such funds. Records of these receipts 
and expenditures consisted of statements as to amount paid or re- 
ceived with continuous balances showing current condition. The ad- 
ministrator of this period did not appreciate the need of careful ac- 
counting. In addition he lacked sufficient funds to pay for such a 
luxury as a bookkeeper. The donor of funds to the college looked 
upon his gifts as charity and did not hold the recipient to an account- 





* pp. 361-362, Morison, Samuel Eliot, Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1936. 

* p. 26, Viles, Jonas, The University of Missouri, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
1939. 

*p. 6, Arnett, Trevor, College and University Finance, The General Education 
Board, New York, 1922. 
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ing for the disposal of the gift. Donors trusted the college administra. 
tor and did not insist on any standard procedure in college finances, 

In reporting on his survey of land-grant colleges in 1930, Klein 
unearthed some interesting information in regard to the keeping of 
accounts. He tried to obtain actual figures on income classification 
from the land-grant institutions, but only twenty-nine out of the 
forty-four could report their income for 1915, thirty-six for 1925, 
and forty for 1928. Further data on other income items defied ap- 
praisal due to confusion in the way the institutions kept their records, 
Only thirty-two universities and colleges reported a breakdown of 
the expenditures for operation, salaries, equipment, and capital. The 
records simply did not exist.* 

The increase in size and complexity did not permit universities to 
continue with such informal methods of keeping records. Financial 
records appeared with the tremendous increase in interest in higher 
education, with increased enrollment, with larger income and more 
interest on the part of philanthropic foundations in higher educa- 
tion. The huge and rapid increase in endowment required accurate 
accounts. During this period of growing financial problems, the 
business administrators appeared on the scene. The treasurer of the 
board having business interests of his own did not assume full, on- 
the-spot direction of business affairs. The president on the other hand 
could not take on additional duties, consequently he gave some of his 
duties to a full time business manager. The result was that the treas- 
urer of the board limited his interest in university affairs to matters 
of financial policy while the business manager executed the office. 
Often the board appointed the person holding this office. 

The financial records of any enterprise, business or educational, 
provide a source of power to the officers in charge of them. Business 
men have long been aware of the great power that rests in the hands 
of the accountant or manager controlling the accounting system. In 
corporate ownership one of the major grievances of the stockholder 
has often been the inaccessibility of his company’s records to his in- 
spection. He has, therefore, been forced to demand a check on them, 
which brought about the establishment of the Securities Exchange 
Commission. Even now the average stockholder has little knowledge 


*p. 168, Klein, Arthur J., Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1930. 
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of the nature of these books. His lack of insight into accounting pro- 
cedure gives him little real check on policy execution. 

This same situation exists in a university. The average trustee or 
faculty member not only has little access to records, but he also has 
little understanding of what they involve. Stanford University main- 
tained an administrative assistant, one of whose duties it was to 
prepare charts, graphs, and illustrative material so that trustees could 
understand the statistics and accounts maintained. The individual who 
has both access to the books and “know how’ has a monopoly on 
information. The business officer thus finds one of his sources of 
power in his specialized control of the university’s accounting system. 
Its intricate nature excludes from it those who need to check on 
transactions and also those who may want to offset the administra- 
tive power inherent in record-keeping and record-control. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING AND RESEARCH 


Financial planning and research constitute the second major func- 
tion of the business administrator. This includes such related duties 
as preparation of annual reports and statements, engaging in cost 
analyses, audits and internal checks, and participation in the prepara- 
tion of the budget. 

Financial records and accounting have as their real purpose the 
rendering of correct and complete exhibits of the financial status of 
the college or university at a given time. Balance sheets, statements of 
income and expenditures, and supporting schedules make up the 
basic exhibits. Business has long engaged in this practice, and its 
financial statements find their way into the hands of the public in 
standardized form. They are even summarized in volumes published 
in comparable form for all major industrial enterprises. 

Institutions of higher learning have not always followed this policy. 
Business has lent a sensitive ear to public opinion in its desire to ob- 
tain capital funds, but educational institutions have not. Privately 
managed institutions held their affairs private and only recently have 
financial reverses forced them to adopt a more public-minded policy. 

These financial reports do more than inform. The business depart- 
ment now makes and maintains them for use in financial planning 
for the future. Because the business administrator is responsible for 
them, he finds himself consulted in the preparation of the budget. 
In a business enterprise the directors responsible for policy determine 
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the allocation of funds in the budget. In an educational institution 
the business manager, who is not responsible for policy determina- 
tion, may be involved in determining the allocation of funds in the 
budget. In a sense a business exists for finance, but finance in a 
university exists for the academic program. The position of the busi- 
ness manager in this crucial spot gives him more power. In theory 
he serves as the assistant, the aide, of the President and other aca- 
demic officers in preparing budgets. In fact, however, he wields great. 
power because of his knowledge of the esoteric problems of handling 
accounts and also because of his intimate relationship with the Board 
of Trustees. 

The business department may limit its activities to the preparation 
of the estimate of the probable income for the ensuing year, and it 
may prepare comparative information, in income and expenditures 
reports, on income and expenditures for a period of years as a supple- 
ment to this for each department. It will, of course, work out a 
budget for itself along with other administrative divisions. It may 
assist the president and the board in reviewing or organizing the 
departmental requests. But when the business manager extends his 
activities beyond these limitations his additional power becomes very 
great. 

In preparing financial reports the business manager also engages in 
considerable financial research, particularly in the area of auditing and 
cost analysis. Educators would not question audits since they assure 
the proper handling of finances. The determination of the accuracy 
of bookkeeping, the verification of existing assets and income, and 
the accounting for expenditures would not arouse any controversy. 
But when the business manager begins to evaluate expenditures or 
attempts to apply standards of efficiency to a university, a tempest is 
aroused. Cost analysis in institutions of higher education becomes a 
matter of values. 

In business, justification of cost analysis is obvious since profit de- 
pends in part on reduction and control of costs. But the value of cost 
analysis to a university is difficult to clarify since the measures of its 
success are mental and spiritual growth. Such success defies definition 
Or quantitative evaluation, and consequently cost analysis seems to 
some to be unwarranted. However, administrators, legislators, tax- 
payers, patrons, and trustees desire some justification for budgetary 
requests. They want to know whether the money is being wisely spent 
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and they assume expenditures can be quantitatively justified. Much to 
the distaste of the professor and scientist, some analysis of costs is 
therefore forced upon universities. 

The increase in power which cost analysis gives the business ad- 
ministrator seldom becomes apparent. Actually little of his power is 
traceable to this. More power is attributed by the minds of those 
being subjected to analysis than is actually present. The academic 
scholar dislikes being judged by quantitative standards, and in his 
efforts to withstand the performance of normal duties, he enlarges 
upon the activities of the business manager. Flexner made a state- 
ment to the effect that efficiency in administration destroyed intellec- 
tual achievements in higher education.® The ideal of a university de- 
fies reduction to standard units, and cost analysis appears blacker and 
more formidable against spiritual and mental objectives. 





MANAGEMENT OF CURRENT OPERATIONS 


Stemming from budget execution are a series of duties performed 
by the business department classified as management of current finan- 
cial operations. Collection of revenue coming from a variety of sources 
constitutes one of these. Such sources include general tuition, activity 
fees, health service charges, and various student fees. The business 
office handles the income from endowment, gifts and grants from 
ptivate sources, and income from the sale of the services of various 
educational departments. Tax appropriations from state legislatures 
are also paid through the business office. 

In addition to receiving funds, the business office draws the neces- 
sary instruments to pay expenditures. It will pay the general admin- 
istrative expenses, salaries for instructors and other employees, re- 
search appropriations, extension service expenses, library costs, and 
plant and maintenance expenditures. Coupled with this general 
spending duty may be the purchasing function. The performance of 
this job by the business department has only recently been a part of 
its duties. In the early history of colleges the president himself was 
designated by the board of trustees as the chief purchasing agent. The 
Morris L. Cooke report of 1910 on Academic and Industrial Effi- 
ciency reviewed the whole program of decentralized purchasing ex- 
isting at that time in higher education. It was his recommendation 





*p. 186, Flexner, Abraham, Universities: American, English, German, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1930. 
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that the purchasing function be removed from the hands of individual 
faculty members and assigned to a central office.® 

As the officer through whom funds are disbursed, the business man- 
ager acquires power and authority which obviously can exceed that 
which one might assume an administrative servant to have. Ve 
largely such power arises from his personal contacts with the sources 
of that money. Often the business officer presents the university's 
needs to legislature, patrons, donors, and students. In sitting on 
advisory committees, in consulting with legislative committees, in 
meeting with the sources of gifts, he may be granted a certain pres- 
tige which an administrative sub-division does not usually have. As a 
result his office may become co-ordinate to the office of president, not 
subordinate to it. Klein reports that some boards of trustees have 
arranged it this way purposely.’ In effect the business manager be- 
comes a second channel through which the society which supports the 
university may direct their authority. 


MANAGEMENT OF CAPITAL AND REVENUE 


The fourth major function or sub-division of the business office of 
a university relates to the execution of policies concerning capital and 
revenue. This involves controlling the investment of endowment, 
planning for major financial projects such as buildings, pension plans, 
and other major proposals involving large amounts of money. In a 
few cases the business department may engage in financial promotion, 
though this function is usually carried on by a special department or 
by alumni groups. 

The practices of colleges in managing their endowment vary. 
Some have an investment committee most of whose members come 
from the field of finance. The business officer may serve as a mem- 
ber, or the membership may be limited to trustees. The business 
officer may then be given responsibility for investment research and 
for the provision of information to the committee in the formulation 
of policy, but the ultimate responsibility will rest with the Board. 

In case the business manager serves on the committee, he probably 
remains a major source of information in regard to investments. This 
gives him great responsibility and power. It requires a continuous and 


* p. 57, Cooke, Morris L., Academic and Industrial Efficiency, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1910. 
* p. 76-77, Klein, op. cit. 
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detailed study of all economic trends pertaining to the management 
and investment of endowment funds. Buying and selling of securities 
will be executed by the office in accordance with established policies 
of the investment committee. In securing information about current 
trends, many friendships will be built up by the business manager 
with alumni, friends, banks, brokers, insurance, and trust companies, 
as well as with foundations. Changes in government policy affecting 
the economic situation, shifts in investment opportunities, and chang- 
ing risks require study. In order to formulate policy the investment 
committee becomes dependent on the continuous flow of information, 
the source of which may be the business manager. 

It is at this point that the business officer can have another source 
of power. In many institutions the business manager has no relation- 
ship to investments, but in those cases where he does his position of 
reponsibility for execution of business policy brings him into contact 
with men of influence and wealth. The importance of this matter of 
personal relationships has been emphasized on previous pages. The 
power which the business manager comes to possess does not arise 
from any particular function which he performs, but rather it is de- 
rived power which comes to him in the performance of another and 
more primary function. In executing tasks delegated by others these 
personal relationships are built up into power. An exchange of point 
of view on educational policy takes place informally between these 
men, and thus enhanced prestige and authority becomes attached to 
the business manager. Informal and casual as these types of personal 
relationships may be, they give the occupant of the office a personal 
prestige and power which are inherent in the office unless it is clearly 
recognized that the business manager serves only under the president. 
The power thus gained is elusive, even difficult to determine, and even 
more difficult to document, but it can be very real. The business officer 
stands at a crucial point in university administration. He can bring 
the power of men of wealth to bear on the university and thus en- 
hance his own status. 


OPERATION OF THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


The fifth major function of the business department is the opera- 
tion of the physical plant. As with most of the other functions of the 
business manager in the early history of colleges the faculty assumed 
the responsibility for the care of the buildings and grounds. Later, as 
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the task increased in importance and responsibility, an independent 
position became necessary. In the history of Dartmouth, for example, 
this occurred about 1893 when a Mr. McKenzie was given the title of 
inspector. His designation changed five years later to that of Superin- 
tendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

The business manager in a large university may handle this func- 
tion personally, but usually a subordinate will do the work under his 
direction. The University of Nebraska has a different arrangement in 
that the head of the department of buildings and grounds reports 
directly to the Chancellor. On the other hand the job may be scattered 
throughout various offices on the campus. The general supervision of 
this decentralization is in the hands of the business manager. 


MAINTENANCE OF STUDENT SERVICES 


The last of the five major functions performed by the business 
department is that of maintaining various services for student life. 
Management of student loan and scholarship funds may be part of 
this although usually a special faculty committee supervises such ac- 
tivities. Student banking and depository services, residence and dining 
halls, book stores, and student unions require either direct manage- 
ment or at least audits by the business officer. The athletic program 
may be financed through the business office, or it may be separately 
operated with audits being the only business office connection. Stu- 
dent activities, though student managed, may also require verification 
as to disposal of funds. 

In controlling purse strings, the manager often controls policy. 
Part of such an assumption of control may be thrust upon the business 
office. The college which fails to subdivide administrative functions 
among qualified personnel permits those functions to be taken over by 
anyone willing and prepared to accept them. A dean loaded with ex- 
tensive instructional duties and student personnel problems, as well 
as administrative supervision, will neglect something. Since the busi- 
ness officer comes in contact with almost any and all phases of univer- 
sity life, he can easily assume such shirked duties—and in the process 
become a policy maker. Many college faculties do not accept the idea 
of including student services in the life of the institution. If such a 
program makes demands on the budget without a program directed 
by competent personnel, the condition forces the business manager to 
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assume direction. The void created by faculty neglect can easily be 
filled by the business manager. 

In reviewing the functions of the office, the source of power of the 
business administrator appears. Clearly few other administrative 
offices cut across the entire university at so many points and so in- 
fluentially. A business officer has relations throughout the university 
which can affect if not control its educational program. Through his 
research for and execution of the budget the academic program, 
buildings plans, and student services can be governed largely to his 
ends and policy. Through his services to and contacts with trustees, 
patrons, and business men, the basis of power can crystallize in his 
office. 

The sources of the manager’s power can be summarized in four 
statements. First, powers officially delegated to other more qualified 
offices, may by default be added to those of the business office. Second, 
the possession of special information to which others have little or 
no access adds prestige and authority. Third, the associates within a 
university may assume that the business manager has more power 
than he actually has been delegated. Fourth, contacts the officer 
naturally makes with legislators and benefactors channel power 
through the office that makes it co-ordinate, not subordinate to the 
presidency. This is particularly true when the business manager sits 
with the board of trustees. Relationships of this nature give him a 
source of power which is difficult to justify. The assumption is that 
the business manager should be an administrative servant and not a 
channel of power. When the office becomes a channel its materialistic 
interests impose themselves on the institution, which is the basis of 
much objection to business men governing and administering within 
institutions of higher learning. None of the duties mentioned in- 
clude the formation of educational policy, yet that is what unauthor- 
ized power grants the office. If the business manager is permitted to 
decide policy and execute it on his terms and in the interests of his 
unacademic office, then he wields power which is not justifiably his. 











The Case for Faculty Committees 


JAMES KENNETH MUNFORD 


2 HIS caustic chapter on American college administration in 
Teacher in America, Jacques Barzun relates the dilemma of a pro- 
fessor who comes back to his office worn out from the nervous strain of 
a morning of strenuous teaching. The professor feels that the proper 
way for him to spend the afternoon is either in reading or in writing. 
“Yet truly,” Barzun goes on, “freshness and inspiration are lacking 
and—a glance at the desk calendar—'there’s a meeting on (Thank 
‘God!). It is important, it must be done, it counts as work.’ ”’ 

The condemnations of many critics would lead us to believe that 
committees generally serve primarily as a place of social intercourse 
and as a means of wasting the time of the members and the money 
of those paying their salaries. By some accounts faculty committees 
are outstanding examples of inefficient, cumbersome administration. 

Certainly the committee takes the brunt of numerous jibes. It is 
called a body that keeps minutes and wastes hours. It is defined as a 
group of important persons who, singly, think they can do nothing, 
but who together agree that nothing can be done. Some wit has called 
the standing committee one which just sits. Charles F. Kettering is 
reported to have said, “If you want to kill any idea in the world to- 
day, get a committee working on it.” As Algo D. Henderson points 
out, the committee as an agency of accomplishment has been laughed 
at since the time of Aristophanes. 

A retiring dean, who as a teacher and administrator had spent 
thousands of hours in committee work, recently declared: 


The ineptitude of committees has been largely the result of inexcusable 
casualness in procedure. Many committees in the past owed their exist- 
ence to a cynical poverty which wanted routine jobs done but did not 
want to pay for them, and went on the theory that outside of the actual 
classroom a faculty member’s time was of little value to the institution or 
to the individual, so might well be used to save clerical expense. First- 
class faculties should be relieved of everything interfering with teaching, 
research, and personal recreation within the limits of safeguarding free- 
dom to work in an atmosphere of creative objectivity without autocratic 
domination. 
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One might cite numerous experts in industrial, governmental, and 
educational organization to the same effect—that committees tend to 
be slow, cumbersome, expensive, wasteful, and indecisive. Some com- 
plain that committees tend to multiply out of reason; others that 
they avoid direct responsibility; others that they obstruct action and 
stifle individual initiative. 

One writer, Alvin Brown, condemns the “ineptitude of group 
administration” and finds committees ill adapted to effective exercise 
of supervision and weak because they dilute responsibility. “When 
we want something done,” he says, “we seek a person to do it.” For 
support on this point he quotes Dante’s De Monarchia: 

And it is better that what is capable of being 

done by one should be done by one than by more than one... . 

Everything superfluous is repugnant to God 

and nature, and everything repugnant to God and 

nature is bad .. . it is good for it to be done 

by one, and bad absolutely for it to be done by 

more than one.? 


L. Urwick, sometime Director of the International Management 
Institute in Geneva, believes the committee as a unit of organization 
to have distinct limitations. It has, he says, “certain inalienable dis- 
advantages,” among them these: 


1. It encourages irresponsibility among its members. 

2. Being a corporation, it has, by definition, ‘neither a soul to be 
damned nor a body to be kicked.’ It therefore tends to be both less con- 
siderate and less scrupulous, and at the same time less decisive as an 
employer than a single individual. 

3. Since both in preparation and in session it represents the collective 
salaries of members, it is a very expensive form of unit.? 


In another place Urwick attributes the popularity of the commit- 
tee to rather superficial causes. He lists the principal ones: 


1. Lack of precision in defining major objectives, A committee is 





*Alvin Brown, Organization: A Formulation of Principle, New York: Hibbert 
Printing Co., 1945. p. 219 footnote quoting Dante, De Monarchia, book I, chapter 
XIV. 

*L. Urwick, The Elements of Administration. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1943. p. 72. 
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brought into being, not to do something, but to cover up the fact that 
those responsible have not decided what to do. 

2. Failure to restrain internal objectives of parts of organizations. A 
committee is brought into being, not to further the general objective, 
but because its members represent ‘interests’ to which they are, quite 
properly, giving priority. 

3. Individuals seeks to escape responsibility. 

4, Fear of assigning the proper executive authority to individuals, of 
what has been described as the ‘oft-recurring insolence of office.’ 

5. Lack of experience of alternate methods of co-ordination.? 


In the administration of business, Wissler believes that calling a 
committee to confirm an executive’s predetermined decision has some 
value for tactical purposes, but that otherwise committees waste valu- 
able company time. He says that committees are resorted to many 
times for one of these reasons: 


1. To get confirmation and countenance for what the dominant indi- 
vidual or bloc intends in any event to do. 
2. To obstruct action.‘ 


Two well-known specialists in higher education, John Dale Russell 
and Floyd W. Reeves, have long condemned the overuse and the 
misuse of faculty committees. Two quotations will indicate the tenor 
of their argument. After a careful examination of the committee sys- 
tems of one group of colleges they declared: 


The work attempted by these committees would be better performed 
if given to responsible individuals. Individuals are more likely to 
specialize their knowledge and less likely to vacillate in their decisions.5 


In another place they have expressed the same idea, applying it di- 
rectly to a popular type of faculty group, the Admissions Committee: 


On general principles it seems desirable that administrative functions 
should be assigned to executive officers, rather than to committees, It is 
well understood that the policies with respect to the admission and 
registration of students should be controlled by the faculty, but there 
seems to be no need for a faculty committee on admissions to pass on 


* Ibid., pp. 73-74. 
* Willis Wissler, Business Adminitration. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


1931. p. 733. 
* Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell, College Organization and Administra- 
tion. Indianapolis: Disciples of Christ, 1929, p. 75. 
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the case of every applicant or even on borderline cases. Instead, the 
dean or the registrar or some other executive officer should be em- 
powered to enforce the policies of the faculty and to apply them in all 
cases to individual students.® 


In his 1915 Annual Report President Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity wrote: 

Certain it is that one of the greatest obstacles to the quick and satis- 
factory transaction of any university's business is . . . ‘fussy administra- 
tion.’ Fussy administration manifests itself chiefly through the committee 
system which is a plural executive with necessarily divided responsi- 
bility. 

From many sides criticisms converge upon the faculty committee. 
Despite complaints, criticisms, and condemnations, however, faculty 
committees continue to flourish on college campuses. A comparison of 
the organizational patterns of business and industrial concerns with 
those of colleges and universities of comparable complexity shows that 
committees hold a far more important place in academic administra- 
tion than in other types of organizations. 

The standard practice of many institutions of listing the standing 
committees of the faculty in a prominent place in the annual catalog 
indicates the prestige held by these groups. Some institutions publish 
committees and their general duties in separate publications. Without 
question, committees hold a respected, authoritative, perhaps even 
awe-inspiring position on most campuses today. 

Tradition plays a vital role in academic administration just as it 
does in other facets of campus work and life. Undoubtedly, the 
authoritative position held by faculty committees stems in large meas- 
ure from their strongly entrenched traditions. For over half a century 
in this country, they have been accepted agencies of administration. 

As early as 1849 the Harvard University Catalogue began to pub- 
lish annually the names of the members of the Parietal Committee. 
At Cornell University, President Andrew Dickson White used com- 
mittees as effective administrative agencies. In 1883 he told the stu- 
dents: 





*John Dale Russell and Floyd W. Reeves, The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, 
vol. VI, Administration, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. p. 173. 

"Nicholas Murray Butler, The Rise of a University, ed. E. C. Elliot. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. vol. II, p. 380. 
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From the beginning of the institution, we have always required that 
students make excuses for their absences. . . . Heretofore each student 
has presented his excuse to the Professor from whose exercise he was 
absent... . To relieve the great body of individual Professors from this 
pressure, to give us the means of knowing who are really faithful, the 
Faculty decided to establish a small committee, the duties to be taken 
in turn by the Professors, which should sit two or three times a week, 
and in a spirit judicial but kindly receive any excuses which students had 
to give.® 


In that same year, 1883, the Cornell Register inaugurated the listing 
of the Library, the Museum, and the Gymnasium Councils. 

At Johns Hopkins University, President Daniel Coit Gilman 
adopted a somewhat different scheme of printing names of faculty 
groups. The 1885 Regéster includes for the first time a section called 
the “Government of Johns Hopkins University.’’ It included the 
Boards of University Examiners and the Collegiate Advisers and the 
Committees on the Library and the Gymnasium. 

In 1886 Princeton’s College of New Jersey adopted a plan of 
publishing faculty committees which with modification and expansion 
has continued up to the present time. Two of the committees estab- 
lished more than sixty years ago remain virtually unchanged in title 
today: the Library Committee and the Schedule of Studies Committee. 
Others of the original group have expanded into two or more com- 
mittees until the nine established in 1886 have become twenty-five 
administrative committees and twenty-nine advisory councils. 

Of the thirty-four current members of the Association of American 
Universities, thirty inaugurated the practice of listing faculty commit- 
tees in their annual catalogues between 1883 and 1909. Many col- 
leges adopted the practice about the same time: e.g., Dartmouth, 
1893; Amherst, 1898; Union, 1895; and Williams, 1903. A glance 
at the catalogues of these institutions in the intervening years since 
establishment of committees indicates that the system has become an 
integral part of academic administration. 

One does not need to point solely to tradition to find good reason 
for the continuance of committee work. Psychological studies of group 
thinking and action clearly show that in many types of work people 
can function more efficiently working together than individually. 


® Andrew Dickson White in a speech reprinted from the Cornell Era, publication 
date not given. 
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Watson, for example, determined experimentally that under certain 
circumstances the product of group thinking is distinctly superior to 
that of the average individual and even to that of the best member of 
the group. He also found that the larger the group within the range 
3 to 10 members, the more superior the group product becomes.® 
South experimented with committee groups under controlled condi- 
tions and concluded that in the situations he used the groups respond 
more quickly with the same, and in many cases greater, accuracy when 
working as a unit than when working “‘ad lib.’’?° 

Analyses and experiments in group dynamics provide one of the 
most fruitful sources of illumination regarding the operation of com- 
mittees. The Research Center for Group Dynamics, conducted for a 
time at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, provided valuable 
data. A theme which constantly recurs in the discussions of social psy- 
chologists has been stated in these words: “Effective membership in 
modern society demands participation by all citizens in a large and 
increasing number of inter-acting groups.””"* 

From the tone of the vitriolic condemnations showered upon com- 
mittees one might suspect that the frustration caused by committee 
work must surely have a deleterious effect on the mental health of 
committee members. To the contrary, psychologists and sociologists 
who have given serious attention to the relationship of group partici- 
pation and mental health have found a very beneficial effect. Com- 
mittee work can contribute to the mental health of the member in at 
least four important ways: it gives him a sense of belonging; it gives 
him a sense of participation; it gives him status; and it gives him 
security. The emotional balance a faculty member achieves through 
actively and formally engaging in the official business of the institu- 
tion may outweigh whatever fatigue, enervation, or frustration ac- 
companies committee work. Such participation helps him to identify 
his efforts with something greater than his own classroom. 

The dramatic results of the experiments of Elton Mayo and his 
associates have clearly shown the benefits of making it possible for 
all employees of an industry to identify themselves with work of the 


*G. B. Watson, “Do Groups Think More Efficiently than Individuals?” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 23:328-336; 1928. 

” Earl Bennett South, “Some Psychological Aspects of Committee Work,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 11:348-368 and 11:437-464; 1927. 

"Faculty of the Training Laboratory in Group Development, “A Laboratory in 
Educational Dynamics,” School and Society, 66:475-479; December 20, 1947. 
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company. Mayo believes that his work has opened new vistas of hu- 
man understanding, and he feels that for the solution of the problem 
of effective co-operation ‘‘no ‘ism’ will help us . . .; we must be 
content to return to patient, pedestrian work at the wholly neglected 
problem of the determinants of spontaneous participation.” *? His 
work and that of his colleagues and followers furnish valuable impli- 
cations for committee work in colleges and universities. 

McGregor stresses the necessity of a feeling of security and a feel- 
ing of independence on the part of all members of an institution, 
Security, he believes, can best be obtained through establishing an 
atmosphere of approval, through knowledge of what the organization 
is doing and trying to do. Participation is a key agency through which 
a condition of active independence may be achieved.** 

A. strong case in favor of faculty committees could be made on the 
basis of their contribution to mental health. Certainly, membership on 
a standing committee gives a faculty member an opportunity to iden- 
tify himself more closely with the institution. Membership gives to 
each of the members a mark of status by publishing his name in a 
prominent place in the catalogue or other publication of the institu- 
tion. Committee membership leads to a certain amount of security in 
that it gives the member an opportunity to know more of the business 
of the institution; he has more of a feeling that he knows what is 
going on. 

In one discussion of faculty participation in university administra- 
tion, Chancellor Day of Cornell writes: 


I am certain that the success of administrators is absolutely dependent 
upon the collaboration of their non-administrative associates. It is a 
basic obligation of administration to see that such collaboration is 
effected.1* 


In a discussion of group participation in business and industry, 
Mary Follett, noted lecturer on management, explained one reason for 
the spread of committees: 


* Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. Boston: Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 1945. passim and p. xvi. 

** Douglas McGregor, “Conditions of Effective Leadership in the Industrial Organ- 
ization,” in Human Factors in Management, ed. Schuyler Dean Hoslett. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, n.d. pp. 39-51. 

“Edmund E. Day, “The Role of Administration in Higher Education,” Journal 
of Higher Education, 17:339-43; October, 1946. p. 339. 
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In spite of the time they take, in spite of the fact that they often seem 
only one extra burden, still their value is being more and more recog- 
nized, not as a method of democracy—the plea we once heard made for 
committees—but as a way of taking our co-workers along with us step 
by step in the acquiring of information, in comparing that information 
with past experience, and in the whole process by which judgments are 
reached and decisions made.*® 





In another place she has written: 


... The object of a committee meeting is first of all to create a com- 
mon idea. I do not go to a committee meeting merely to give my own 
ideas. If that were all, I might write my fellow-members a letter. But 
neither do I go to learn other people’s ideas. I go to a committee meeting 
in order that all together we may create a group idea, an idea that will 
be better than any of our ideas alone, moreover which will be better 
than all of our ideas added together. For this group idea will not be 
produced by any process of addition, but by the interpretation of us all.1¢ 


From three distinct points of view, therefore, faculty committees 
warrant a prominent place in academic administration: 


1, Traditionally, they are well established. 

2. Psychologically, they can perform more efficiently than individuals. 

3. Sociologically, they provide valuable benefits for both the members 
and the institution. 


On the other hand, undeniable inefficiency, ineffectiveness, and in- 
decisiveness exist in those committee meetings which the members at- 
tend primarily because they “count as work.” Improvement of the 
performance of faculty committees appears imperative if maximum 
benefits are to accrue. Steps should be taken to analyze the weaknesses 
in committee systems with a view to correcting the faults. 

{Eprror’s Note: In an early number of CoLLEGE AND UNiversity, Mr. Munford 


will discuss the function of faculty committees and methods of improving their 
performance. } 


* Mary P. Follett, “Some Discrepancies in Leadership Theory and Practice,” in 
Dynamic Administration, ed. H. C. Metcalf and L. Urwick. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1940. p. 285. 

* Follett, The New State. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. p. 24. 











The Demand for Higher Education in the 
Cleveland Area 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


HIRTEEN Colleges and universities in the Cleveland area’ have 
f (eerreee jointly to study the demands which are likely to be 
made upon them by students living in the area during the next 20 
years. This area includes Cuyahoga County and six contiguous coun- 
ties. It is practicable for students to live at home and attend any one 
of several of the thirteen institutions. Of the two million people liy- 
ing in these counties at mid-year 1948 about 1,360,000 lived in Cuya- 
hoga County. About half the remainder live in Summit County of 
which Akron is the principal city. In the autumn of 1947 the 13 col- 
leges and universities reported a combined enrollment of 38,792, a 
considerable proportion of whom (not yet determined) came from 
the local community. 

Experience in the post-war period emphasized the need for large 
physical plants and more equipment of various kinds, because enroll- 
ments were pressing against existing facilities. This is believed to be 
due to two things: first, a higher proportion of secondary school 
graduates goes to college and, second, population is still increasing in 
this area. The expected bulge in demand for admission to college in 
the early 1960’s presents an additional problem on top of the upward 
secular trend in college enrollments. Furthermore, several of the in- 
stitutions in this area have programs of “‘adult education,” and there 
is some evidence that the demand for this sort of education may in- 
crease more rapidly than that for credit toward a degree. 

When the Cleveland Foundation agreed to help finance such a 


*The following are the colleges and universities which are co-operating in this 
study: 


University of Akron Lake Erie College 
Baldwin-Wallace College Notre Dame College 

Case Institute of Technology Oberlin College 

Fenn College St. John College 

Hiram College Ursuline College 

John Carroll University Western Reserve University 


Kent State University 
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study, representatives of the institutions met at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and adopted a plan. This plan contemplates forecasting prob- 
able demand for enrollment in this area to 1970. Last summer a field 
staff was employed for several weeks to visit high schools in the 7 
counties. Out of the 175 high schools, public and private, a stratified 
sample of 60 schools was chosen for study. Field workers went to each 
school and filled out a schedule for each graduate in the academic 
years 1929-30, 1939-40 and 1947-48 who had had a transcript of his 
record sent to a college. The name of the college (or often it was col- 
leges) was taken, and then a second schedule for each such student 
was made out and sent to the 452 colleges to which transcripts were 
sent in one or another of the three years chosen. By using the census 
data for 1930, 1940 and 1950 it will be possible to establish some 
statistical norms from which estimates of future demand for admis- 
sion to college can be made. Final work on the study cannot be com- 
pleted until the 1950 population data are available, which will prob- 
ably be in 1952. However, some interesting results have already been 
obtained from the schedules and are described in this article. 


I 


The 60 secondary schools visited included 28 rural or county dis- 
trict schools, 22 city high schools, 3 non-parochial private schools and 
7 private parochial schools. These schools reported a total of 36,830 
students enrolled in 1947-48. The enrollment in all the 175 schools in 
the same year was 90,672. Hence, the sample includes 34.3 per cent 
of the schools and 40.6 per cent of all the students. 

The co-operating colleges wanted to know the schools and localities 
from which students make application for admission to colleges. Do 
rural school graduates apply for college admission at a rate similar to 
that of city school graduates? How do the rates of application for 
public and private school graduates compare? What are the sex ratios 
of applicants? To what colleges do they make application? What dis- 
tribution of intelligence is represented by the applicants? Have these 
factors changed significantly since 1929-30? These are the principal 
questions which the study set out to answer. Most of the answers will 
not be available for another year or more, but some information on 
origins has been tabulated. 

It is clear that rural school students do not eventually apply for 
admission to college in the same proportion as city or private school 
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graduates. In 1947-48 the city high school students in this area ac. 
counted for 67 per cent of the total and rural high school students 
accounted for 19 per cent. But the proportion of graduates who 
applied for admission to college was 78 per cent from city schools, 7 
per cent from rural schools and the remainder from private schools— 
some of the latter were from rural communities, but the number js 
unknown. It is possible that the colleges have failed to recruit as 
effectively from the rural schools as from the city schools, or in some 
cases the school in the rural district may lack the staff and facilities 
for the preparation of students for college admission. However, the 
per cent of rural school graduates who applied for college admission 
from the graduating classes of 1929-30 was 18, but 24 per cent of 
those graduating in 1947-48 had applied for admission at the time of 
our field study. During the same period the corresponding propor- 
tions for city school graduates were 34 per cent and 36 per cent, a 
comparatively small increase in rate. Another point is that in the 
depression year of 1939-40 the proportion of rural school graduates 
applying for college admission was higher than from the classes of 
1929-30, whereas the proportion applying from city schools was 
smaller than it had been in 1929-30. Hence, the rural school position 
seems to be improving. 

The experience of the private schools provides some interesting 
comparisons. Graduates of the private non-parochial schools on the 
average apply for admission to college in larger numbers than does 
any other group of secondary school graduates. These schools had 85 
per cent or more of their graduates seeking admission to college from 
the classes of 1929-30 and 1947-48, though in the depression year of 
1939-40 they dropped to 73 per cent. The private parochial schools 
had a slightly different picture: 48 per cent applying in 1929-30, 58 
per cent in 1939-40 and 51 per cent in 1947-48. It would appear that 
the proportions of the graduates from these two types of schools who 
apply for college admission is fairly stable. 

The number graduating who applied for admission to college from 
the four types of schools shows some interesting changes which oc- 
curred between the classes of 1929-30 and those of 1947-48. The 
following table shows the percentage growth in absolute number of 
graduates of each type of school who applied for college admission: 
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Type of School Percent Increase, 1947-48 over 1929-30 
City 62 
Rural 169 
Private, Non-P. 105 
Private, P. 101 


There is clear retardation of rates of increase in applications among 
city school graduates, as compared with the other types. The accelera- 
tion is most marked in the rural schools. It is possible that the propor- 
tion of city school graduates who could or cared to enter college is 
reaching its maximum. 

The relation of the number of graduates who applied for admission 
to colleges and the birth rate in certain earlier years is obvious. In 
1939-40 graduating classes 3,215 students in the sample applied for 
admission to college, yet this was a depression year. In the 1947-48 
graduating classes 3,016 in the sample had applied for admission to 
college by the summer of 1949, and this is a period of high prosper- 
ity. The students who graduated from secondary schools in 1939-40 
were born in the early 1920’s, and the birth rate was high, but those 
who graduated in 1947-48 were born in the early 1930’s when the 
birth rate was very low. The number of applicants from 1939-40 
amounted to 32 per cent of the graduating classes, while the number 
in 1947-48 represented 36 per cent of the graduating classes. That is, 
the rate was somewhat higher, but the total number was smaller be- 
cause the students come from a low birth rate period. It is highly 
ptobable that the high birth rate period in the 1940’s will begin to 
be noticed in rising enrollments about 1959-60 and will rise sharply 
during the succeeding four or five years. It is this bulge in particular 
that the co-operating colleges would like to anticipate with sufh- 
ciently accurate forecasting to be ready for it. 

About half the secondary school graduates in this area who apply 
for admission to college file applications with the 13 local colleges and 
universities. The table below shows the geographical distribution of 
colleges to which students sent transcripts. Four areas are recog- 
nized: the Cleveland 7-county area, Ohio outside this area, other 
states continguous to Ohio and then the remainder of the country. 
The percentage of students in each of the graduation years who filed 
applications to institutions in these four areas is shown: 
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Geographical Area Percent Distribution by Years: 
1929-30 1939-40 1947-48 


Total 100 100 100 
Cleveland Area 56 59 51 
Remainder of Ohio 23 20 29 
Contiguous States 8 8 9 
All Other States 13 13 11 


The relatively depressed economic conditions in 1940 may account 
for the high percentage of graduates who attempted to go to college 
and live at home to cut expenses. Conversely, the prosperity of 1948 
may account for the low figure from the graduating classes of 
1947-48. The almost constant percentage of the total applicants, that 
is, 79 or 80 per cent, who sought admission to Ohio institutions of 
higher learning indicates great stability of demand for admission to 
Ohio institutions. In fact, the proportions applying to colleges in each 
of the four areas for the three different years are remarkably con- 


stant. 
II 


The foregoing facts about college applicants will be supplemented 
later with additional kinds of data from the schedules used with the 
schools and colleges, with data yet to be obtained concerning the re- 
lation of college education to employment in certain occupations and 
with birth, survival and general population data from the census. 

Some data have been collected by Western Reserve University on 
the relation of improved transportation to local applicants for admis- 
sion. It seems that faster transportation installations are accompanied 
by increases in enrollments by persons living along the routes. Fast 
electric trains, fast buses and high speed streets and highways for 
automobiles may very well increase the number of part-time students 
at many of the colleges in our area. Furthermore, those which have 
general adult education programs which do not contemplate degree 
credit should expect to have growing demands made upon them. The 
radius for living at home while going to college is getting longer. 
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A Deferred Major Counseling Program 


MERLE M. OHLSEN 


N JANUARY 1, 1945, the State College of Washington welcomed 
O a new president—Wilson Compton. It was his belief that the 
faculty, if given an opportunity, could analyze the situation and pro- 
ject plans into the future better than anyone else. Hence, his first 
official act was to appoint a committee to survey the entire educational 
program, and to make recommendations to him. Working sub-com- 
mittees were set up for the various aspects of the institution’s pro- 
gram. One of these special sub-committees was the curriculum com- 
mittee. Among the many recommendations from the curriculum com- 
mittee, which came before the faculty with the full committee report 
in September, 1945, was a recommendation for the deferred major 
plan. 

Even though the State College of Washington offered many areas 
of specialization, both within the College of Science and Arts and the 
many professional schools, it was decided that no student should be 
required to choose his major before the end of his freshman year. In 
fact many students were not required to make this choice until the end 
of the sophomore year. Whether or not a student waited until the end 
of the sophomore year depended upon the nature of the field and the 
length of the training period. 

Now, it was felt that more time for making a choice would not in 
itself insure a wise choice of major. The staff agreed that students 
would need help in appraising their strengths and weaknesses. They 
also felt that the students needed exploratory experience in several 
fields which might appear to interest them. Fortunately, then, the 
recommendation for the deferred major plan was supported by recom- 
mendations of another sub-committee which outlined a much broader 
program of student personnel services. Moreover, another recommen- 
dation of the curriculum committee itself also supported this plan; 
this recommendation dealt with a broader program of general edu- 
cation for all students. 

It is true that the deferred major plan and these supporting recom- 
mendations were approved by the faculty with a strong majority 
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vote. Nevertheless, it should also be said that there was a strong 
minority from within a few fields who opposed it. Many of these men 
were well-trained technically, but they had little general education 
themselves. Hence, they questioned its value. They also wondered 
whether or not there would be enough time left for all their technical 
training. Still others noted that their departments would have fewer 
students listed as majors. They wondered if this fact would affect the 
financial support for their department. Of course, there was also the 
group which always resists change. 

The very fact that students were not required nor even permitted to 
declare a major for at least one year should have provided more 
exploratory experiences and a broader educational foundation upon 
which to build for later specialization. However, it was necessary for 
certain departments to require specific courses even in the freshman 
year. On one hand this limited the students’ opportunities for ex- 
ploration; but on the other it did give them a more thcrough introduc- 
tion to a particular field and some familiarity with related fields. The 
real problem came when an individual wanted to explore any two of 
these restricted fields which were quite unrelated. Fortunately there 
was a wide choice of courses to meet general college requirements. It 
was here that careful choice of general college requirements could be 
used to provide exploratory experiences for even these students. 

It was generally agreed that a student would make a better choice 
of major if he could take at least one course in his field before he 
was forced to declare a major. Moreover, it was felt that a student did 
have more freedom for trying out fields when he was not tied to a 
specific department. And good students had had trouble previously 
in arranging for a transfer out of departments. 

This plan really went into effect in September, 1946. When the 
new student came to the State College of Washington that fall he 
went through the usual freshman testing and orientation. There was 
one new element in the program: each of the twenty-seven hundred 
new students had an opportunity to spend at least a half hour talking 
to one of the professors (registration advisers) about his college ob- 
jectives and the courses he was to take the first semester. The idea 
was good but the details were poorly arranged. Had every detail been 
scheduled with care from the beginning the program could have had 
better backing from the first. 

After new student week, undeclared students were assigned coun- 
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selors in either a dormitory or the office of the Associate Dean of 
Students, depending upon where they lived. Those who lived in fra- 
ternities, sororities, and off-campus were assigned counselors in the 
office of the Associate Dean. Most of this curricular counseling, after 
New Student Week, was done by counseling assistants who were half- 
time graduate students and half-time counselors. But curricular coun- 
seling was more than merely choosing courses. It was a co-operative 
experience in planning a balanced program of both class experiences 
and extra-class experiences. It even meant taking into account outside 
work. In addition to helping undeclared students plan a balanced 
program and make their educational plans, the counseling assistants 
also helped students with their study skills, the use of time available 
for study, and personal problems. The more serious cases were re- 
ferred to the Reading Clinic and the Counseling Center. 

From the very beginning curricular counseling had been a co- 
operative enterprise involving both personnel staff and the teaching 
staff. The person in charge of the program was the Associate Dean of 
Students—a personnel staff member. The first curricular counseling 
was done by the teaching staff during New Student Week. Then it 
was taken over by the personnel staff who still made referrals to the 
teaching staff. Finally, curricular counseling became the responsibility 
of the teachers once more when the student chose a major. Even then, 
however, some students still sought special help from the personnel 
staff. 

At the time the deferred major program was approved, the faculty 
recommended that the deferred major counselors and the registration 
advisers should refer students who had a definite college objective to a 
member of that department’s staff for approval of the schedule of 
courses. It was difficult to carry out this recommendation in every such 
case. Of course, departments resented it when they found that some 
students who had known from the beginning that they were planning 
to major in a given department had neither taken the basic courses nor 
talked to a member of the departmental staff. Of course those staff 
members who disliked the plan were inclined to remembcr the cases 
where mistakes were made. Even so, the critics of the program had a 
contribution to make. Acceptance of their criticism and sugges- 
tions not only improved the program, but it also won supporters for 
it. 

Critics of the program helped in another way. They caused certain 
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studies to be made. A graduate student* made a thorough study of the 
whole orientation program for the fall of 1948. The students’ reac. 
tions to the registration advisers’ work are pertinent for this Paper. 

Students did appreciate the fact that regular staff members were 
interested in them enough to take time to help them get off to a good 
start. They also were pleased to see that every required event was 
scheduled so carefully that there were no long lines in 1948. How- 
ever, students also felt that: 


(1) They were forced to take courses which were not appropriate for 
them at that time. 

(2) Advisers should help students select courses which are best for the 
student, not those the adviser happened to like as a freshman. 

(3) They were rushed too much. Incidentally, where it could be traced 
back, it was found that these advisers were not taking advantage of 
the full half hour to help students. They were rushing through the 


process in a few minutes. 
(4) They should have a chance to talk to someone from the department 


in which they planned to major. 


Schwyhart’s findings were supported by the report of the high 
school visitor. He also found that freshmen had reported back to their 
high school principals that they liked the individual help they had in 
planning programs. In his report to the Director of Admissions, he 
made two suggestions which were helpful to registration advisers: 


(1) They must take care not to give the student too heavy a load. 
(2) They should take the time necessary to help the student select the 
courses which were best for him. 


In October, 1948, a study was made of curricular counseling errors. 
If a student did not take exactly what was recommended in the cata- 
log, it was considered that a counseling error had been made. From 
the freshmen entering in the fall of 1948, approximately one hun- 
dred students were selected at random from those students who had 
indicated an intention to major in the departments in the School of 
Pharmacy, College of Agriculture, and College of Engineering. These 
areas were chosen because they had definite requirements for the un- 
declared period and because the teaching staff in these areas felt the 


*Keith Schwyhart, “A Study of the Freshman Orientation Program at the State 
College of Washington,” unpublished Master’s thesis, State College of Washington, 


1949. 
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students were more apt to know their major as beginning freshmen. 
The programs of these students were checked against the catalog re- 
quirements. The same was done for the freshmen beginning college 
in September, 1938. Of course, all curricular counseling was done in 
the departments in 1938. In September, 1938, there were approxi- 
mately twice as many errors as were made in 1948. Naturally, errors 
should always be avoided, but the situation was improved by using a 
select group of the teaching staff in 1948. This was true, even though 
advisers did assist students from all fields of study. Moreover, a 
check on the work of deferred major counselors for the second semes- 
er showed that they had made a still smaller proportion of errors 
than the registration advisers did in the fall of 1948. However, this 
second difference was not statistically significant. Even so, it is in- 
teresting to note that the deferred major counselors did absorb almost 
half the errors made by the registration advisers in the fall. 

The analysis of the data gleaned from the studies just mentioned 
and the reactions of the teaching staff suggested a need for certain 
changes in the program. Even though the deferred major counselors 
were doing good work, the teaching staff was concerned because a 
majority of them were young graduate students. They wanted another 
chance to do the job. Faculty action was taken in April, 1949 which 
gave them the opportunity to advise even the undeclared students. 
This action provided for the Associate Dean of Students to appoint 
departmental advisers to take responsibility for curricular counseling 
of undeclared students. The personnel staff continues to carry on 
their other duties and also to assist students who come to them for cur- 
ricular counseling. Now the departmental adviser has major responsi- 
bility for curricular counseling of undeclared students while the per- 
sonnel staff provides supplementary service in this area. Both groups 
are gradually accepting the fact that this is a co-operative enterprise. 
Fortunately, both groups are responsible to the same person for this 
phase of their work. This person is the Associate Dean of Students, 
who also conducts their in-service training sessions. 

In making these appointments the Associate Dean of Students 
requested help from the academic deans and division chairmen. How- 
ever, there was an understanding that he could request changes if the 
academic head’s list contained names of individuals who did not 
meet the defined qualifications. Actually it was necessary to request 
substitutions in a few cases. The following questions were submitted 
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to the academic heads to guide them in preparing their suggested list 
of names: 


1. Does he like to do this sort of thing? 

2. Is he the kind of person who would be willing to spend time learning 
to do the job better ? 

3. Is he willing to give the deferred major plan an honest try ? 

4, Can he be objective in considering all the college offerings or will he 
proselyte either for his own department or any course he may have 
liked as a student? 

5. Does he know the offerings in his own department ? 


Since this new plan was developed out of several years of experi- 
mentation with curricular counseling, the reader would probably be 
interested in following an undeclared student through the deferred 
major period. Up to the time of registration counseling he had essen- 
tially the same experiences in the fall of 1949 that he had in 1948, 
All undeclared students reported to the front door of the men’s 
gymnasium. The door on the left was reserved for students who had 
been enrolled at the college previously while the door on the right 
was for all new students. Six counselors were carefully selected and 
briefed to talk with the undeclared student about his educational 
plans. If the student had a definite educational plan which involved 
a particular major, then he was assigned to the departmental adviser 
who represented the student’s first choice department. On the other 
hand he was assigned to a ‘“‘general adviser’ if he had no particular 
educational plan. These general advisers also represented depart- 
ments. However, they did have more specialized training and more 
counseling experience. Furthermore, they also had proven themselves 
to be capable of helping students select the best courses for the stu- 
dents. Students who were enrolled at the college previous to Septem- 
ber, 1949 went through essentially the same program in the fall of 
1949, Hereafter, old students in the deferred major program will 
keep the same departmental adviser as long as that adviser represents 
the department which is associated with the student’s tentative objec- 
tive. Whenever a student who has no particular objective selects a 
tentative objective he is assigned to a new departmental adviser 
through the office of the Associate Dean of Students. Students follow 
the same procedure when they change objectives. 

In addition to assigning undeclared students to departmental ad- 
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visers on the basis of their educational objectives, the select group 
of six counselors at the door of the gymnasium also helped evaluate 
the work of the departmental advisers. Just before the student was 
assigned he was told to come back to see the counselor at the door if 
he felt dissatisfied with his schedule. This check provided an oppor- 
tunity to correct schedules of students who felt they had been coerced 
into taking courses which the adviser liked. Some of the advisers re- 
sented this check on their work, but even they admitted that it did 
make them think more about the student’s needs. 

The last thing the departmental adviser did during registration 
counseling was to give each of his students a card. This card provided 
the student with the following information: the adviser’s office hours, 
the location of his office, his name, his telephone number, and the 
student’s reasons for seeing him. To make it even easier for the stu- 
dent and the adviser to get together the adviser usually tried to ar- 
range to have the student take one of his introductory courses the first 
semester. Naturally this was done only when the student had a ten- 
tative objective. 

Classes had barely started when students wanted to change their 
schedules. Some students found that their load was too heavy. 
Others found the courses too difficult. Still others had not understood 
what they were getting into. Anyway it was a time-consuming job for 
the departmental advisers, but no one else could do it. One cannot 
have one set of advisers helping students select courses and have 
others change schedules after classes start and still come out with 
balanced programs. Departmental advisers had to be responsible for 
helping undeclared students make all schedule changes. They have 
full responsibility for planning their whole program, both choice of 
courses and extra-curricular experiences. 

Curricular counseling isn’t a three day job once a semester. The 
deferred major counselors found it was helpful to meet with the stu- 
dents in groups early in the semester. They recommended that the 
departmental advisers do the same thing. Each adviser had a list of 
all his students’ names, addresses, and telephone numbers which he 
had them note during registration counseling. He arranged for a 
meeting place and called the first meeting at a time when he felt 
everyone could be present. Each student was notified by post card. 
This group meeting gave the adviser a chance to meet his students 
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again and gave them a chance to get their questions answered, It 
also gave the adviser a chance to discuss other conferences and the 
reason for the conferences. 

Just after Thanksgiving each departmental adviser had individual 
conferences to plan tentative schedules for second semester. Students 
were again reached by post card. This time they were given a specific 
time and place for the individual conference. Final programs are 
approved in the short period set aside for registration. 

While the student is in the declared major program he is encour- 
aged to consider several alternatives. He may be referred to other 
advisers to learn about several fields of study. The dormitory coun- 
selors also help the student think through his plans. He may even help 
the student begin the process of evaluating his strengths and his 
weaknesses and his interests, but he doesn’t do any testing. At this 
point the specialized services of the student counseling center are used 
(as a referral agency) by both dormitory counselors and depart- 
mental advisers. This specialized service provides clinical counseling 
services in addition to vocational counseling. After the student ac- 
tually declares his major he comes under the direction of the depart- 
ment. 

















Evaluating a Residence Hall Counseling 
Program 


CALVIN S. SIFFERD 


ITHIN the last few years many schools with university- or 

W college-owned and operated residence halls have instituted 
counseling programs within the halls. These programs, operating 
through graduate or advanced undergraduate students as counselors, 
are set up in response to the administration’s recognition of the fact 
that the school is responsible not only for class and laboratory instruc- 
tion, food and shelter, but for those portions of the students’ lives 
not otherwise touched by the institution. The residence hall coun- 
selors, as we say at Illinois, are responsible for the socéal-educational 
aspects of university living. 

At the University of Illinois the counselors, one for approximately 
each fifty residents, attend an intensive three-day training program 
prior to the opening of school and weekly meetings for in-service 
training throughout the year. The counseling staff is looked upon by 
the head residents’ and the deans’ offices as an important liaison be- 
tween students and administration. Additionally, one of the goals of 
the program is for the counselors to know the students so well that 
the residents will come to them with their problems of whatever nature 
—be they educational, vocational, social, or emotional. Not that the 
counselors, usually but a few years older than the residents, are 
able to cope personally with all problems as they arise, for they are 
not. It is acknowledged that the residence hall counselors are not 
equipped either by training or experience to take care of many of the 
situations which come to them. They have, however, been trained to 
recognize those problems which are beyond their scope and they are 
taught to make referrals to the proper campus agencies which do 
have trained staffs to cope with specific types of problems. 

Those responsible for such a program often wish for a device by 
which a counseling program’s worth might be measured; but measur- 
ing intangibles, or the worth of intangibles, is often so baffling that 
the matter of such measurement is omitted entirely. In a question- 
naire sent out by the writer some time ago to 500 American colleges 
and universities the question was asked, “Do you have any means of 
evaluating your residence hall counseling program?” Of the 74 
schools answering this particular question 46 had no means of evalua- 
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tion; 28 did have. Of the latter, six reported attempts to evaluate their 
programs through periodic meetings with the counselors. Another 
school tried to judge the efficiency of the program through observing 
the residents in the areas of social activities. Others judged the pro- 
gram through the eyes of the residents—by questionnaires and gen- 
eral campus reactions. The question was also asked, ‘Do you have any 
means of evaluating your counselors as to whether or not they are 
individually doing a good job?” Forty-nine schools said yes. In 15 
schools student reaction and comment in general was the criterion; 
in another 15 the effects observable in the students—study habits, ac- 
tivities, etc.—were the bases for judging the efficiency of the coun- 
selors; 12 other means of evaluation were mentioned, most of them 
based on the observations of the staff or administrative officers 
responsible for the program. 

Those interested in the residence hall counseling program at the 
University of Illinois have long felt the need of some yardstick by 
which their own program might be measured. As a step in this di- 
rection, student residents each semester for several years were asked 
to evaluate both their own counselor and the counseling program as a 
whole through a questionnaire or evaluation sheet drawn up by the 
counseling staff of each residence hall. These questionnaires were used 
one or more times; then the counselors of all halls pooled their re- 
sources in drawing up the sheet now in use which seems to have 
eliminated the objectionable features of the sheets previously used. 

While this evaluation sheet as devised by these counselors is not 
to be considered perfect by any means, it is felt to be valuable for 
the following reasons: (1) It serves as a basis of comparison of atti- 
tudes among residents of the various housing units. If the question- 
naires returned from a particular unit are decidedly less complimen- 
tary than from another, it may be found that the counseling staff 
needs to be strengthened there, either by a change in the personnel 
or by more intensive training. (2) It serves to show in what areas 
the counselors are strongest and weakest and in what direction more 
supervision is needed. (3) The last lines of the sheet also serve as a 
safety valve through which the few disgruntled students may blow off 
steam—a cathartic experience of which a student too many times is 
otherwise unable to avail himself. 

Below are tabulated in percentages the results of the student mark- 
ings of such questionnaires in the spring of 1948 and in 1949, and 
we, here in the counseling program, find the comparisons illuminat- 
ing. For instance, in examining the figures below, we find that definite 
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improvement was made in every aspect except that of reaching an in- 
creased number of residents last year as compared to the previous 
year, for in each year 38 per cent of the students living in university 
owned and operated quarters reported that they had used the counsel- 
ing services. From this comparison it would seem that the next step 
in the program of residence hall counseling on this campus is to make 
more students aware of the services offered and to be of service to stu- 
dents who have not, heretofore, availed themselves of the counselors. 
Do you know the attitude of your students toward your counseling 
program? The use of this, or a similar evaluation, may tell you what 
you want to know. 
The results of the 1948 and 1949 questionnaires follow. 


Dear Resident: 

The counselors of this unit are naturally interested in improving the 
counseling program—giving better service of the type and kind for which 
you see a need, This questionnaire is specifically designed to give the 
counseling staff a candid group picture of the effectiveness of its program. 


1948 1949 
1. Do you know your counselor’s name? .............. Yes, 76% 991% 
2. Do you know where he bunks? ...................4. Yes, 65 82 
3, Have you ever had occasion to use the services of the 
COURSCHAD PIORTAMN? . oie occ sce ices Wee ue pew ees Yes, 38 38 
From your From any 


own counselor other counselor 
1948 1949 1948 1949 


Ac ahtCaialeet 5,65: 2' 3 Sorc ene ad ea ne 33% 38% 5% 8% 
[COGS | Ea ea eet reaeiran ero nynrer yer 5 8 1 1 
| ES Pr rr pera ae on 10 9 5 3 
hig be Hig oS oak ene ew lig re RN 31 28 7 5 
WEE so chase acne eters vah bral etree anes 3 0 0 0 
4. Were you satisfied with the services received ? 
I 6505 55.0 Wanda COG aes a Mowe 0 oe O e E 45% 59% 
OTE T OCTET ET OTT LTT TT OTe ee ee, 43 37 
EPA RSEAN RRA CRN 55x (67scs savrs rem wae haya arora olen lacanor ee! os eee et one tee 8 3 
FCCC ETRE TCE TE On ee 3 0.6 
CO ere Tee Trey 1 0.4 


5. If you know your counselor will you rate him on the following points? 


Satisfactory | Unsatisfactory Undecided 
Understanding (appreciation) 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 


of the problem ............. 87% 93% 2% 0.2% 11% 6.8% 
Co-operation (desire to be of 

ers ee 94 98 2 0.1 4 1.9 
EOHOHNIGSS) orc. 5 oie hoe ees 95 98.5 3 0.1 2 1.4 
Enthusiasm (interest in work) .. 85 92 3 0.2 12 7.8 
Promptness (quick service) ..... 81 90 5 0.3 14 9.7 











The Use of the Case History in Guidance 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR 


N 1906, entirely by accident, a very small hobby had its start. By 

1910 it had developed into research and by 1920 there had 

evolved from it a vocational aptitude-finding service. Both research 
and service have continued to this day. 

Let us shame the Devil right off by stating that this guidance pro- 
cedure does not depend on aptitude testing, but upon a very thorough 
case history. Now this is a very dangerous confession! In one impor- 
tant result guidance, as a science, can differ from all other sciences, 
Should one achieve a radically new and successful procedure in an 
important field of physical science, or in medicine or surgery, the 
first thing you know up the avenue will come a choir, robed in white, 
waving palms and singing hallelujahs! If one should develop a suc- 
cessful guidance procedure very different from the usual, unless one 
is backed by a powerful foundation or other institution then up the 
street rushes, not a white-robed choir waving palms, but an infuri- 
ated posse of aptitude-testers waving bazookas! Despite all of which 
we will audaciously repeat: we seem, after many years, to have 
evolved a successful aptitude-finding procedure, simple and inex- 
pensive, depending not on aptitude tests but upon a very thorough 
case history. This is non-profit research. The very low fees charged 
_ are supposed to cover the expenses. They do not—quite. 

We have not abandoned all aptitude tests. We think well of tests 
which in character closely resemble certain vocations and aptitudes. 
That is, you can test for music with music, art with art, and certain 
hand-skills by gadgets requiring the same hand-skills; but in general 
vocational fields we have found a case history simple and reliable. 
The unplanned incident which started all this interest illustrates the 
theory and plan that developed almost impromptu. Here is the “in- 
cident”’: 

Back in 1906 a boy not yet fourteen displayed unusual coolness in 
a railroad wreck. The brief story gave the boy’s name, age and school. 
The writer felt that it might be interesting to learn what other quali- 
ties that boy might have, and therefore paid a visit to his principal. 
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“This young Darrow’, said the principal, “is always president of 
his class and captain of his team.” 

‘How about lessons?”’ I asked. 

“Tops in sciences and mathematics,” he replied. Then he sent for 
the boy, an intelligent-looking youngster, sturdy and well-poised. 

When asked if he had a real hobby he replied that he collected 
pictures of naval vessels and had a large scrap-book full. These data 
seemed to be heading somewhere. Let us see what we now have— 
coolness under stress, leadership, special aptitude for sciences and 
mathematics, and interest in the Navy. When asked where he expected 
to go when he left this school he replied, “To a good business col- 
lege.” Little as this writer knew about guidance the business college 
idea seemed incongruous. 

“But what is the matter with Annapolis?” I asked. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed, wide-eyed, “And I never thought of 
Annapolis!” 

For a beautiful ending to that story: he commanded a notable 
battle-wagon with great credit in the recent war. Now of course that 
boy had had “aptitude tests’ even though the great testing era had not 
dawned yet: he had been tested by his environment. Young Darrow 
aimed immediately toward Annapolis and the writer had a new 
hobby. He began making brief case histories of youths showing 
marked aptitudes and qualities of personality. 

Darrow’s terse case history occupied not all of a 3 x 5 index card. 
Other brief data were added concerning success at Annapolis and 
subsequent promotions. (Incidentally, “Darrow” was not his real 
name, of course. ) 

The index card soon expanded to about 8 x 11. Then a special card 
was needed for a complete school history, and then another for the 
boy’s health and behavior record, and the family vocational back- 
ground—what the parents, the grandparents, and the uncles did for 
a living. And then the parents’ opinions as to the appropriate voca- 
tion: generally they were wrong; but it paid to be aware of the 
parental influence, which is often quite capable of moving a youth into 
a most unfitting vocation. Then there was needed a special card for 
physical data including athletic, social data, and finally hobby and 
vocational interest data—this latter usually being very unreliable, as 
interest is not static, but liable to fluctuation. By 1910 the writer, to his 
surprise, found himself involved in fascinating and possibly impor- 
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tant research into aptitude finding! It might be said that by that time 
he had become an examiner in the pioneering Psychological Clinic of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Then two other allied projects got under way and the writer was 
enabled to make studies at Columbia. One of these exploded the 
preposterous idea that only the average type of build is normal—the 
famous “‘average weight,’ which took for granted that a child under 
the average weight for his height suffered from malnutrition, ignor- 
ing the obvious fact that it is as natural for some to be slender as for 
others to be stocky, or for still others to approach the average. It 
required the measurement of a very large number of youngsters to 
develop tables of satisfactory measurements for five normal general 
types of build, from slender to stocky. Out of this grew a method 
for obtaining a score roughly representing a youth’s muscular de- 
velopment when judged according to his type of build. This score 
sometimes has significance in a general study of particular guidance 
types. The Public Health Service in Washington supported our at- 
tack on the average weight as an ideal for all, and out went many 
average weight tables from schools. 

Another piece of research concerned the desired greater use of the 
new objective academic achievement tests. These tests constantly im- 
proved, but schools had difficulty in scoring them. So we endeavored 
to learn if scoring could not be done rapidly, reliably, and inexpen- 
sively in an independent office. We gave this idea a two-year trial, 
with the result that the project received a generous anonymous sub- 
sidy of $75,000 to institute a self-supporting academic achievement- 
test scoring agency. This was named The Educational Records Bu- 
reau. The writer had the privilege of directing its development for its 
first four years, by which time it was self-supporting. It was then in- 
corporated not for profit and turned over to a board under which it 
has flourished. In our guidance work we are pleased when we receive 
school records made through that bureau. 

By 1920 the case history procedure in guidance had had very en- 
couraging success, so we instituted a free service, limited in extent but 
valuable from a research standpoint, which continued until 1932. So 
many ‘“‘check-backs” were satisfactory that in that year the guidance 
service was opened to all who might apply, both individuals and 
groups, anywhere; and it seemed proper to charge a small fee based 
on actual costs to us. This office retained the name given it some 
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eats before, The Vocational Research Bureau, a service organization 
operated not for profit. There has been no advertising, but editors, 
columnists, and broadcasters have been very generous with space and 
time. Beginning in 1932 there have been favorable articles in The 
American (twice), Good Housekeeping (twice), Parent’s, Scholastic, 
Reader's Digest, and others. Two years ago appeared simultaneously a 
age in Newsweek and a column by George Sokolsky, and a fine 
broadcast by Lowell Thomas. In a quiet way the service has spread 
around the country and even abroad. Before the war so much was done 
in Malaya, for instance, that printing had to be done in Singapore! 

We have not yet described what became the most valuable and 
significant part of our procedure. This concerns the finding of out- 
standing qualities of personality, without which knowledge there can 
be no reliable guidance. In the beginning we took the opinions of a 
teacher who knew the youth, just as we took those of that school prin- 
cipal who told us about some of the outstanding personal qualities of 
young Darrow. Because of popular interest and innocent faith in all 
kinds of tests, it was only natural that before long there would be 
pencil-and-paper tests for character and personal qualities. We Ameri- 
cans fall very hard for psevdo-scientific stunts of the kind, including 
the putting together of an intricately divided block of wood, like that 
one so expertly clicked together by Mr. Belvidere in the film! Call 
almost any kind of performance a ‘“‘test,”” and place a Ph.D. under it, 
and we are sure to fall for it. No doubt back as far as Aristotle there 
were parlor-magical directions for the artificial finding of charac- 
teristics, instead of just noting how the individual behaved in his 
normal and usual environment! It may have been ancient Diogenes 
Laertius who made all kinds of fun of such “tests.” If remembered 
correctly, this was one of his comic directions: ‘‘Men who have small 
heads, long arms, and like dancing, are men of little wit—just like 
the Corinthians!” 

The erudite Diogenes Laertius doubtless intended to be funny, but 
some of us would take even his humorous example seriously. For 
instance, not so long ago there was Catherine Blackford and her faith 
in profile curves, skin textures, color of hair, and so on. These were 
supposed to provide an infallible means for determining character and 
aptitudes. Imagining what one sees in an inkblot is supposed to be- 
tray one’s inmost secrets. Then there are spatial relations tests, and 
perhaps the worst of all, tests for discovering “interest’’-—which 
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would mean little even if found, as interest is not static. And al] 
these long years there has been a simple and reliable method for 
finding outstanding qualities of personality, and people have been 
using it right along without the faintest idea they were using a 
method of analysis psychologically sound! In brief, unconsciously or 
consciously, an individual displays his basic characteristics every day, 
in his daily actions and reactions. The person is tested by life, so to 
speak. All that is required is the presence of several observers, four 
let us say, people acquainted with the one being observed. With pu- 
pils and students, we use the combined observations of four teachers 
or other school staff-members. Out of school there may be others 
also well acquainted with the individual being studied. This worked 
as well for the dean of a great college as for a G.I. in Okinawa. 

Back in 1910 we listed a modest number of important qualities of 
personality and aptitudes, and, for instance, asked a teacher best 
acquainted with a pupil to check the qualities the youth seemed to 
have or lack. This helped, but was not sufficiently reliable. So next 
we listed some 25 qualities and arranged them in four similar col- 
umns, side by side, and then asked each of four teachers to take a 
column and check the qualities that agreed with observed behavior. 
Because of “‘suggestion” all four teachers would be likely to make 
very similar reports; so finally four separate cards were provided, 
each containing the list of important qualities and aptitudes, and the 
four observers, teachers or others well acquainted with the person 
being studied, without conferring with each other, would check each 
on his card the qualities they felt sure the individual had or lacked. 
If an observer was not sure about a quality, that item would not be 
checked. Now we list some 80 qualities of personality and capacity. 
This list has been edited and re-edited many times. Then, usually by 
means of a lighted ground-glass, the separate findings are copied on a 
summation card. 

Opinions vary and may well be far from unanimous, but never- 
theless they are most likely to agree when the individual’s qualities 
are very strong, one way or another, so that the summation card 
in a great majority of cases will point out the individual’s strongest 
qualities, and most likely his weakest. For instance: the potential 
leader having high character, responsibility, coolness under stress, 
and allied qualities, will be conspicuous in this summation. 

We were asked one time—by The Fessenden School of West 
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Newton, Mass.,—to see if by this method we could find for them a 
boy of about 13, who had unusual leadership qualities, high character, 
intelligence, responsibility, and so on, a boy who might eventually aim 
at a governmental career. The school would provide a boarding schol- 
arship for a boy of this sort. We had data concerning such a boy, 
living in a large village in Putnam County, N.Y. He was sent to that 
school, where at once he began making so spectacular a record in these 

ualities that he was talked about at a meeting of headmasters. Horace 
Mann, Taft School, and Westminster immediately offered similar 
scholarships. The idea has spread because the youths selected really 
did have these capacities and others allied to them. Up to this date 
we have had supplied for us, for this particular program, school and 
college scholarships to a value of over $250,000. That first boy did 
well academically as well as in gaining all available offices. He 
achieved a university (school of government) scholarship, and now 
has an office in his state government. Others similarly chosen are 
making themselves felt; one, remarkably enough, in the British 
Colonial Government. 

Other case histories are equally conspicuous, such as the various 
“commercial’’ types. One, seemingly a “banker” type, gained a semi- 
scholarship in a very notable commercial college and made such a 
record that on graduation he got a job in one of the largest banks, 
where already he is assistant treasurer. There were similar results with 
certain types of engineers, architects, and even clergymen. 

Of course this summary of qualities of personality will not cover 
all the necessary data. There must be the educational history as well, 
physical data, family data, and so on, and sometimes performance 
data. For instance, some years ago, practically without instruction, a 
boy of 14 showed unusual aptitude for drawing and painting, not the 
common sort of juvenile scribble, but of markedly high caliber. That 
was one thing—unusual artistic (pictorial) ability. His school record 
showed top marks in mathematics as well as in sciences and his other 
subjects. In brief, he was top boy in his grade. He could have aimed 
at any field of engineering. He had business aptitude too, but was 
outstanding in artistic and engineering aptitudes, along with excellent 
general personal qualities. Engineering plus strong artistic aptitude— 
architecture? He got a partial scholarship in one of the most notable 
schools of architecture, and made a fine record. He had his first con- 
tract, a colonial house, before graduation, besides winning a com- 
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petition with a design for a nationally important municipal air-port, 
This boy had in the beginning never thought either of art or architec. 
ture. He was intended for a business career like that of his able 
businessman father. 

The physician-surgeon is not difficult to recognize. There is su- 
perior scholastic school aptitude of course, particularly in the sciences, 
with emphasis on chemistry; but the personality study must show 
great poise and coolness under stress, certain social qualities including 
a natural, pleasant manner, and manual dexterity. The last is some. 
thing one can test, the test being a useful adjunct. And of course 
there must be excellent work-habits, for the medical course is no joke. 
We have a number of young practicing medical-surgical men to our 
credit. 

Sometimes the parents have to be educated too. There was one boy 
of 17 who showed all the qualities mecessary for such a career, 
although the parents insisted he should go to Amherst for a severely 
classical course. But he was enabled to take his “‘premed”’ at Yale, 
got a semi-scholarship at a notable medical college, and is now making 
a success in surgery. This boy didn’t need a special test for manual 
dexterity for at 14 he made himself a 6-tube radio set with all its 
intricate and delicate wiring done with the skill of a professional. 
Another boy was confused between two strong aptitudes, the min- 
istry and medicine, and so quite naturally is a medical missionary 
in S. E. Asia. 

An appallingly large proportion of young men get into the wrong 
vocation. The greatest damage seems to be caused by relying largely 
on “interest.” Sometimes this ‘‘interest’”’ comes through parental 
pressure, through the success talk given in school by a visiting 
speaker, or merely because of social reasons. With one group of 
about 500 high school boys registering their interest, we found a 
corresponding aptitude in less than one in five cases. And yet there 
are even special tests planned to discover a thoroughly unreliable 
and unstable interest! 

We have found the case history equally helpful in aiming a youth 
toward manual arts, or vocations like farming, stockraising, agricul- 
tural engineering, carpentering, and so on. 

Sometimes there can be helpful tests, as in art and music and 
special hand-skills; but the test fails to give the whole background— 
the qualities of personality which make for success or failure. 
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Of course, our method isn’t always successful, but it seems to work 
well in about 14 cases in 15 or 16. 

I hope we may emphasize one important service now being used 
for over 25 years: the selection of highly capable youths for special 
training, and scholarships when necessary. At this moment there 
are about 26 youths enjoying college and preparatory school scholar- 
ships based on the complete case history as outlined herein. 

It is exciting when a new field of usefulness is discovered. A 
number of weeks ago we were asked to make a survey of all Service 
Schools candidates in the bailiwick of a notable Congressman, who 
felt that the usual methods did not insure the selection of first class 
officer material. As this meant the usual leadership study it went 
quite well. 

The program is far from perfect. The Bureau has had no founda- 
tion backing, but has remarkable support from many other in- 
dividuals and organizations interested in this subject. It is still 
maintained as a non-profit service charging bare cost. 











Conference Dividends in Dollars and Sense 


LAURENCE J. TAYLOR 


HE EDUCATOR’S major occupational hazard seems to be in the 
oa at conferences and conventions. A casual glance at the 
list of meeting dates in any educational journal would lead the lay- 
man to feel that faculty members must keep in a constant state of 
readiness for a convention call. 

True, the average American seems to be an incurable conferee. 
He packs, picks up and presents himself for a day or a week at the 
county seat, the college, the state capital, the nearby metropolis—or 
travels more extensively to New York, Washington, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. Our own campus is a Mecca toward which thousands of 
the state’s citizens turn for meetings of delegates from lay and pro- 
fessional groups. Bean growers or biologists, steam fitters or sociolo- 
gists—they gather by the hundreds. The same must be true of many 
campuses. Americans must convene! 

Have you ever seen any statistics in this field? We can wonder how 
many million people attend such affairs; how many hours are spent in 
planning them; how many days are filled with speaking, reporting, 
and discussing. The hotel men might supply the details on lodging, 
food, drink, and entertainment for this country’s conferences. Yes, 
when one begins to total the long list, adding transportation and that 
inevitable present for the family back home, it becomes clear that 
this American business is big business. 

But it should be the convention-going educator's business to check 
on the real return from this investment of time and money. Take a 
typical conference which you have recently covered for your in- 
stitution . . . “Dean Blank to Attend . . . Professor Thus and So goes 
to Chicago . . . Registrar Travels to Convo. . . .”” Suppose the per- 
sons whose money allowed you to go—tax-payers, alumni, the sup- 
porters of your annual budget—asked you to justify the expenditure. 
Such a prospect might be terrifying! ‘“What did you experience; how 
and what did you share; what did you receive; was it important 
enough to demand your time and our money?”’—these people might 
ask. 
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The “‘off-the-record”’ reporters who return from conventions have 
interesting comments. Some of us openly confess that meeting people 
is the greatest gain. We rationalize that those unplanned sessions 
over breakfast or at the ball game build a fellowship which is in- 
valuable. And, we continue, it gets one away from the job, gives a 
change of scenery that sends a man home ready for action again. . . . 
But, if that’s the case, our practical tax-payer might inquire,—why 
hire the halls and the speakers, why all the papers to be read, policies 
to be revised, and the parliamentary procedure? 

Some of us would quickly volunteer that the whole convention 
would have been worthwhile had we gained nothing more than the 
chance to hear the famous Dr. Big or the discussion on the Inevitable 
Consequences of This and That. This might be something like sitting 
all day on the dock in the hope that one fish of legal limit would 
happen along to be hooked. The illustration breaks down, however, 
for in most conventions the program committee does the fishing and 
the delegates take or reject the bait which is offered. 

Right here we have the fundamental weakness in most conferences 
and conventions. Those who design programs may work as a skilled 
fisherman ties his trout flies. He thinks he knows what the fish will 
take; he assembles the most appealing combination that he can con- 
trive; he ties it together skillfully and is ready for the cast. When 
the trout leaps for this beauty, he gets the hook—for it was there all 
the time. The method works well with fish. 

It is not too great a jump from this illustration to the actual prac- 
tice of building programs for conferences and conventions. Despite 
our current concern for the democratic process, we still select our 
best fishermen for the program committee. We seem to assume that 
they will know what the delegates need and can take—and know it 
months in advance. The program is assembled in a strange and won- 
derful way by these people who know how to string speeches, panels, 
papers, reports, and committee operation together in a reasonably 
attractive fashion. This is studded with semi-precious chronological 
markings for the clock watchers and is ready for the printer. Once 
prepared as beautifully as the budget will allow, it is sent to all who 
might bite at the bait. 

The reactions are varied. . . . The lowliest delegates, who have 
nothing to lose, immediately red pencil the parts of the program 
which look interesting and plan to avoid the rest. These men decide 
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in advance that the best use of the time and money of those who come 
from the four corners of the country is to gain pure fellowship. Usu- 
ally, they do just that. 

The more faithful—or subtle—delegates sometimes try out the 
program and act accordingly. If it is interesting, fine. If it is dull, 
then a retreat may be effected by heading for the exist wearing either 
the “where is the rest room?” or the “I’m going to an important 
committee session” look. Often the clatter and chatter in the main 
hall becomes so loud that the “truly concerned” who stick with the 
conference to the bitter end have trouble hearing. 

Those truly concerned folks include the officers, the program com- 
mittee, the executive board, and those who for their own reasons are 
not bored. Some of the last named are people who have remarkable 
stamina in the face of the convention challenge plus the conviction 
that the pall of dullness must hang over the educative process. 
Speeches—good or bad—are taken in stride. Papers are listened to no 
matter how learned the reader or how stratospheric the subject. Re- 
ports are accepted as the inevitable conference fare. . . . Perhaps the 
sterling performance of some of these sitting spartans helps to make 
up for the many who falter and fall at the end of the second day of a 
four-day marathon. 

Now behind the facetious is a real truth. The most thoughtful of 
us afe concerned about our accepted conference methods. Whether 
we are the lowly delegate who is an innocent victim of the program 
or a committeeman who helped plan that program, we would face 
the fact that there is all too little which is educationally sound in our 
traditional approach. 

No matter how trained and skilled a committee may be, it can only 
guess the program needs of a group of people. Even if it uses the best 
questionnaire to sound the problems of the would-be delegates, the 
method is faulty. Too often those who will bother to answer the 
questionnaire are unable to attend the meetings, and if they do even 
their needs have changed in the passage of time. Someone said that it 
is like a doctor diagnosing a patient over the telephone. It may even 
involve asking the patient in September how he will feel in April! 

The only reason for taking your time and the writer’s with this 
article is the hope that you may have a concern for one of your con- 
ferences and may find something helpful in a method used by this 
department in conference operation. 

Let us suppose that a group of educators, anxious to get the most 
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out of a conference, decided to serve the needs of the conferees—and 
had the courage to wait to discover those needs when the delegates 
assembled. A doctor does something of that when he is called to help 
one who is ill. Despite all of his years of training and experience, he 
must diagnose before he prescribes. He knows that each patient is a 
most unique personality who must have a chance to describe his 
physical and mental state before a doctor can be of assistance. 

Imagine an assembly of one hundred or one thousand having a 
diagnosis of needs and problems before a program committee pre- 
scribed! Of course, like the doctor, the program people would have 
training, experience and a general knowledge of the delegates before 
a conference was called. Resource persons could be on hand—not 
to deliver speeches written in a study miles away from the audience 
and therefore apt to be miles away from the needs of the audience. 
Resource people would have to be resourceful enough to help the 
delegates with problems and concerns which they had voiced from 
the floor in true American style. 

Let’s nail this down with an actual illustration of how it can be 
done. Michigan State College co-operates with a state organization 
called the INSTITUTE FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT in the 
presentation of LOCAL COUNTY GOVERNMENT WORK- 
SHOPS. Average citizens from a county area gather in a central meet- 
ing place to be helped in their problems of government by state, 
county, township, city, and village officials. In one such meeting, 
three hundred businessmen, farmers, housewives, teachers, and stu- 
dents shared a full day with forty-seven political officials whose names 
were well known in the county. 

Such a situation offers a real temptation for a series of speeches with 
the citizens sitting at the feet of their own governmental officials. 
Here, speeches were all but eliminated except for those necessary to 
build a readiness for audience participation. So, instead of having 
experts tell laymen what the experts thought should be told—the 
experts were asked to express themselves clearly and to the point on 
questions and concerns of the laymen. 

The method used to secure complete participation is the work of 
J. Donald Phillips, head of the Adult Education Department and 
Assistant Director of Continuing Education. Called ‘Discussion 66” 
it is a technique through which the much talked-of preciousness of 
individual ideas gains protection. With a skilled discussion technician 
in charge, the 300 laymen attending the county workshop were 
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quickly divided into committees of six—meeting where they sat in 
the assembly hall. (This was easily accomplished with movable seats, 
In fixed auditorium seats, three in one row would have been asked to 
turn to form a committee with the three people seated directly be. 
hind them.) Each committee was given three instructions: to become 
acquainted; to elect a chairman whose duty it was to make certain that 
each of the six was heard from; and to elect a secretary-spokesman 
who was to record the ideas of each member of his committee of six. 
Thus, when the audience of 300 was divided into 50 committees of 
6 who organized themselves for work, a specific proposition was stated 
to become the discussion subject for each committee. In this case, the 
proposition was a question: ‘“What is the most important problem 
concerning government which you would like to have the resource 
people face?”’ 

Within each of the 50 small committees, the chairman saw to it 
that each person verbalized his problem and had it written down by 
the secretary-spokesman. Each committee knew that its working time 
for this process of getting out the concerns of individuals was to be 
approximately 6 minutes. (The method gains its title from the fact 
that groups of 6 discuss a specific question for 6 minutes. ) 

When the six minutes had elapsed, the discussion technician took 
charge again to ask each committee to ready a report for the floor 
discussion. Within each small group the chairman asked that the 
sectetary-spokesman review the list of individual ideas. Then it was 
the group’s job to select the best problem to present to the panel of 
governmental officials. 

As a result, each person in the room had a chance to state his 
problem, to have it recorded by the secretary-spokesman, and to have 
a say in the selection of the priority problem which his committee of 
six would offer to the floor. When the discussion technician took 
charge, 50 committee spokesmen had reports in hand and were 
anxious to voice the ideas of the majority as a committee report. 

In this case, the discussion leader handled one committee report at 
a time; saw to it that the proper resource persons gave sharp, clear 
answers to the question asked. The usual pump-priming for floor 
questions which has discredited free discussion was absent. Absent 
too was the meandering of the monopolist who winds up and then 
can’t let go. Instead, every person had prepared a question from his 
own point of view—had it recorded—and then ran his chance with 
five other people that his problem might gain priority for floor re- 
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porting. He even knew from the discussion leader, who collected the 
spokesmen’s record cards at the end of the session, that each idea 
would be given further consideration before the worskhop was con- 
cluded. 

A program committee had worked long and hard before this 
County Government Workshop convened. With a general knowledge 
of the people and their problems, the committee carefully selected 
resource people to serve in specific areas of governmental concern. 
However, they just as carefully avoided prescribing any specific sub- 
ject matter to be handled. Each resource person was advised by the 
committee that his knowledge as an expert was to be turned on for 
the citizens as they desired it. 

Because of this planning, the 300 delegates moved from the 
general problem session of the morning to a consideration of specific 
problems in the afternoon. Separate sections were provided for: 
General Taxation, City-County Relaticnships, Health, Welfare, Law 
Enforcement and Safety, School, and the Responsibility of the In- 
dividual Citizen. 

Even in these sessions, the needs and problems of the citizens 
keyed the contributions of the experts. To assure this, the record cards 
of the 50 groups of 6 from the morning meeting were checked by 
a committee. Each individual idea was clipped from its card and as- 
signed to its proper section for discussion more fully in the afternoon. 
Thus, John Public, who had raised a problem in the morning, knew 
that his problem would go to a small discussion section in the after- 
noon and would be handled. 

From many similar experiences recorded by the Adult Education 
Department certain conclusions may be drawn. First, we know that 
evety person present has shared in shaping his own conference 
destiny. He counts—not as one more to make a general total, but 
as a personality. As such he had a chance to get acquainted with others 
before discussion. Second, because he shared, he cared. Interest be- 
comes intense. The hall wanderers are few. Third, thanks to the rec- 
ord part of the “Discussion 66” plan, a target is set up in plain view 
of the resource experts. Experts or delegates—anyone can tell whether 
the mark has been hit or missed. (On many occasions, experts who 
have been cajoled into abandoning a lengthy speech have reviewed the 
record only to report that they have handled more which was perti- 
nent than a set speech could have covered.) Important too, is the 
fact that the record of individual ideas becomes a guide for the 
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thinking of the group after as well as during a conference. 

The department’s record also shows the “Phillips 66” (as it has 
been called by many) used to set up a week’s program for groups of 
leaders. The writer has had the experience of sitting with a group of 
delegates on the first day of the week and of guiding them as they 
shaped their entire program. Needs and problems were diagnosed, the 
best use of resource people was decided by the conferees, and details 
such as meal time and entertainment were handled. One who is 
accustomed to clutching his program to know what the committee 
decided last December should happen at 10:15 A.M. in May is some- 
times momentarily lost in this new experience. However, the chance 
to share with others in making the best use of time to the satisfaction 
of all is one which brings a new thrill in democratic participation. 

Now back in imagination to a group of educators, anxious to get 
the most out of a conference. Let’s suppose that they had the courage 
and the technique to discover the needs of the delegates when the 
delegates assembled. . . . Using the “Discussion 66” plan, the first 
session would find the conference divided into committees of six 
directed by a discussion technician to probe their thinking with a 
specific question such as this: ‘Considering the needs of the institu- 
tion which has sent you, what is the most important problem which 
you would like to have handled in the course of this conference?” 

It would consume a full morning—this process of finding out 
for sure where we should go before starting—but it would be worth 
it. Best of all, the unseen taxpayer would find an unusual measure of 
common sense in the procedure. Once done, the resource people could 
be much more resourceful and the lowly delegate who had only 
picked at the program cafeteria before could now have the thrill of 
sharing in the building of the conference fare. 

Granting that the “Discussion 66” technique evades proper descrip- 
tion through the printed page and must be participated in to be under- 
stood, we offer it as a point of conference need. Farm leaders use it 
effectively in Michigan along with county extension forces. Volunteer 
groups have found a new challenge in its democratic opportunity. 
Business and industry are applying it to training situations. The story 
of its application to the classroom in grade, high school and college 
would require more space than the writer can take. Suffice it to say, 
educators would do well to look at the method carefully if they would 
get more in return for their conference time and money. 
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Editorial Comment 


After Forty Years 


N 1950 the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers rounds out forty years of service to higher edu- 
cation in America. From a registration of 24 at the initial meeting held 
in Detroit in 1910, the Association has grown to a present member- 
ship of well over 1200. 

But size alone does not tell the story. The growth of the Associa- 
tion in terms of prestige, influence and service has been no less im- 
pressive. There was a time when we were accused of being a ‘‘con- 
vention organization’, by which our critics meant that we carried 
on no significant activities between the annual meetings. The Asso- 
ciation has held thirty-five national conventions, and, as this issue 
goes to press, has completed arrangements for its thirty-sixth. Only 
the abnormal conditions generated by the two World Wars have in- 
terrupted the series. Each convention has made an important contribu- 
tion, not only to those who attended it, but to Registrars and Officers 
of Admission everywhere, as well as to the whole cause of education, 
both in this country and abroad. But if we ever were a purely con- 
vention organization, we passed out of that category a good many 
years ago. 

The most evident of the Association’s activities, of course; is the 
production of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. Starting with the published 
Proceedings of the annual meetings, the publication became a quar- 
terly Bulletin in 1926. The name was changed to Journal in 1937 
and to the present one ten years later. The magazine’s greatest 
development came under the editorship of Millard E. Gladfelter 
from 1936 to 1940, when it achieved a standing in educational circles 
which the present Board of Editors has tried hard to maintain. 

The Committee on Special Projects has carried the service and 
influence of the Association into constantly widening fields. For years 
its annual Report on Enrollments and Degrees was the only com- 
ptehensive source of information on these data, so important to 
educational planning and policy-making. This service was abandoned 
voluntarily a few years ago when the need for it began to be met by 
the accurate reports of the United States Office of Education. The Re- 
port on Credit Given is an indispensable handbook for Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. The Subcommittee on the Adequacy of Tran- 
scripts has made and is still making a valuable contribution in stand- 
ardizing terminology and practice with respect to transcripts of credit. 
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Other subcommittees of the Committee on Special Projects have 
also made and are making distinct contributions. The invaluable 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services, issued a few years ago by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, was compiled under the direction of Mr. George P. Tuttle, who 
came into the project by way of an AACRAO committee. Mr. Tuttle 
also heads the present Committee on Co-operation with the Division 
of Higher Education, which ensures a valuable tie-in between the 
Association and the United States Office of Education. Another sub- 
committee, under the leadership of Mr. John Fellows, is at work on a 
Handbook for Registrars, long and eagerly sought by the members of 
the profession. 

The parent organization, through its Committee on Regional Asso- 
ciations, has done much to stimulate and encourage the Regional 
Associations, which in turn have made notable contributions to their 
members and others. The new Committee on Employment promises 
to be of great service to those seeking placement and to officials with 
appointments to be made. The Committee on Office Forms maintains 
an exhibit which has helped many a Registrar to improve and sim- 
plify his office procedure. The Committee on Validation of Diplomas 
is making progress toward simplifying educational exchange between 
this country and those of Latin America. Through its UNESCO 
scholarship the Association has borne a hand in attacking the major 
problem of international understanding. Studies are now under way 
looking to further standardization of terminology and practices, and 
to the drafting of a Code of Professional Ethics. 

There are other fields, almost without limit, in which the Asso- 
ciation may serve its members and American institutions in general. 
But we believe, all told, that the AACRAO can take pride in the 
achievements of its first forty years, and look forward to an assured 
place of service, influence, and prestige in higher education in 
America. 
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The Great Books 


Among countless schemes for adult education, that of the Great Books 
Foundation is unusual, if only because its aim is the development of human 
beings, not the acquisition of any particular technique or ability. The 
number of techniques that people may acquire is beyond imagination ; but, 
on the other hand, if the proponents of the Great Books are right, there 
are ideas fundamental to all reasonable conduct, ideas that all men and 
women must know in order to act reasonably in a democracy. The people 
must judge if we are to have a democracy; and if they are to judge wisely, 
they must have a basis for judgment. Such a basis is in the fundamental 
ideas that have occupied the wisest men of all ages, ideas that are preserved 
to us in Great Books. 

Such development of judgment is a form of adult education not com- 
monly practised among university extension divisions, nor, for that matter, 
among universities and colleges. We are apt to regard as most desirable 
a knowledge of what is going on currently in the world, and apt to over- 
look the point that such knowledge is not of much use if we cannot 
evaluate it. Citizenship is not merely acquaintance with world affairs and 
domestic affairs; it is rather the ability to evaluate such matters as become 
known. The World Almanac is full of invaluable information, but it is a 
poor citizen. 

Nor is the vigorously competent individual merely one who knows a 
great deal. He is rather one who endeavors to understand and evaluate 
what comes his way. Such understanding and judgment may be fostered 
by a study of the ideas which have guided men in the past, not necessarily 
because those ideas are right, or of universal application, but because they 
have been deeply considered by men of superior ability. Such consideration 
appears in the Great Books; and the Foundation uses those Great Books 
as a basis for discussion of ideas. 

Great Books discussion groups are voluntary, and the leaders of them 
are volunteers, The leaders are not necessarily men and women experienced 
in dealing with ideas, but rather laymen who are willing and able to lead 
discussion. No leader is expected to know all the answers, or for that 
matter any of them. He and his colleague (two leaders stimulate a group 
best) are simply leaders of discussion, and may have no more idea whither 
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the discussion will lead than the greenest new member of the group, In 
discussing the ideas in the Great Books, the important activity is the dis. 
cussion itself, weighing of varied opinions, search for a basis of evalua- 
tion. Such groups develop in themselves ability to present ideas acceptably, 
and to listen to the ideas of others critically though hospitably. They de. 
velop power of communication, and communication of matters worth 
talking about. They develop an appreciation of ideas which are in the 
nonacademic sense of the word philosophical. They become, in time, 
human beings more satisfactory and interesting to themselves, and more 
valuable to their communities, whether the communities be political, com- 
mercial, social, or religious. In a time of regimentation, a time of canned 
propaganda, a time of incessant urging to almost everything, the citizen 
who can stand aloof with some basis for judging what he hears is of more 
value to the Republic than any number of professional defenders of the 
faith—any faith. And he is more at peace with himself than his brethren 
who are in constant even though righteous bewilderment. 

Some ideas, some questions are basic. They have been, at one time or 
another, definitively enunciated, not necessarily only once, but at least 
once. Such definitive enunciation, read, discussed, pondered alone and in 
company, is a source of wisdom for those who are confronted with the 
problems of our time. Such is the philosophical basis of the Great Books 
idea, and of the groups who together study the Great Books. 

There are more than a thousand such groups today, meeting in libraries, 
in colleges, in factories, and in prisons. Ranchers, soldiers, factory hands, 
and professors participate in the activities of those groups. Tens of thou- 
sands of Americans are considering together the ideas that have helped to 
shape the world they live in, and criticisms of such ideas by men of un- 
usual ability. The Great Books Foundation has established one of the most 
effective, most provocative—and certainly cheapest—means toward educa- 
tion. 

The basic idea is excellent, and in general the implementation is sound. 
Yet one may be permitted questions, if only in the hope of settling doubts, 
What, for instance, are Great Books? There seems to be confusion in the 
matter, for some of the books selected for discussion are in themselves of 
highest worth, as literature, as philosophy, as criticism. There are many 
such in the list, ranging from books of the Bible and Greek classics to 
Macbeth and Gulliver's Travels. Then there are books which in themselves 
offer little in the way of either literary superiority or philosophical depth, 
which have yet acted either as initiating forces or original documents, such 
as essays by Marx and Freud. Others are summaries of previous contempla- 
tion; and still others are, at least at first reading, simply oddities. 

The further question arises: is the first presentation of a way of think- 
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ing necessarily the most suitable for our use? For instance, is the First Book 
of Euclid’s Elements of Geometry a sound introduction to mathematical 
thought? A good deal has been thought through since Euclid, although no 
one can deny the power of Euclid’s thought in his time. Is Lavoisier as 
satisfactory an introduction to scientific thinking as, perhaps, Bridgman ? 

One may also wonder why some books were chosen at all. It may be that 
there is sufficient literary merit, or a sufficient wealth of ideas, in Morris's 
translation of the Song of the Volsungs to warrant inclusion in the list; 
but the average layman may easily be put to it to find it. St. Thomas Aquinas 
was a very great man, but his works often make sleepy reading; and is it 
of any importance to any one today to consider in any way at all “Whether 
a Man Can Be Taught by an Angel’? For that matter, is not the thought 
of John Calvin apt to be an obstacle even to those of a more enlightened 
time who only want to refute him? Is it really worth while arguing with 
Calvin—or agreeing with him? Or even talking about his notions? 

And one more question: the list is called Great Books; but it is very 
largely Great Chapters. One may wonder whether a protracted contempla- 
tion of, say, the entire Republic is not worth more than attention to a 
number of chapters from it and a number of other chapters besides. Per- 
haps the idea is to touch on various phases of human thought; but on the 
other hand perhaps a good many of them are in the Republic. Paradise 
Lost grows heavy as a literary exercise; and philosophically it is half a 
torso, lacking shoulders and head, without Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes. 

This is not merely carping at the selection of the books: most of them 
are great enough to merit attention at any time. It is, however, to observe 
that the basis of selection is not clear: what is the element of greatness, 
or what are the elements ? It is also to question the value of studying, at the 
expense of many other books, chapters or books that are dull in themselves 
and full of ideas that have lost their importance. Can we not spend our 
time better than on Harvey and Calvin, however much their work may have 
accomplished ? We can find ideas almost anywhere: do we not owe it to 
ourselves to pick those for discussion that will most easily and most 
agreeably lead to a contemplation of wisdom and humanity? Harvey was 
a great man, and did a great job; but, today, is his book a Great Book? 

The list, perhaps, needs revision. There is no reason to suppose that it 
will not be revised, Even as it stands, however, it is a laudable encourage- 
ment to substantial thinking about problems that have beset humanity 
throughout history, and more than that an encouragement to further read- 
ing. The two chapters of Gibbon, for instance, ought to stimulate any alert 
reader to going after more of Gibbon. 

Not least among the attractive features of the list is the format of the 
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books. They are small, and will slip into a pocket. They are printed so that 
it is pleasant to read them. They are substantial enough to sustain consid. 
erable usage, and carrying about in pockets. They are light. And they are 
cheap. Henry Regnery, the publisher, has contributed substantially to the 
pleasure of following the program of the Foundation. 

A number of colleges and universities are using this edition of the 
Great Books, and new discussion groups are constantly being formed. Full 
information about the Foundation and its program, lists of the Great Books 
with prices, and suggestions for reading may be had from The Great Books 
Foundation, 58 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

There are lists for four consecutive years of reading. Even for an indj- 
vidual who does not contemplate joining a discussion group, there are 
volumes here for long evenings of good reading—at less than ten dollars 
a year! Whatever the criticism of individual items in the lists, it would 
be hard to lose money on such an investment! 


Study Abroad, International Handbook: Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange, Vol. II, United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, Paris, 1949. Pp. 364. 

The 1948 edition of this compilation was reviewed in the October 1949 
number of College and University. This edition adds some seven thousand 
awards donated by 12 more countries, and adds information about pro- 
grams for short-term teaching abroad, promotion of workers’ exchanges, 
and national and international organizations in Europe sponsoring interna- 
tional eductional exchanges. 


Deferrari, Roy J., Guidance in Catholic Colleges and Universities, 
(The Proceedings of the Workshop on Guidance in Catholic Colleges 
and Universities, conducted at The Catholic University of America 
from June 11th to June 22nd, 1948) Washington, D.C.: The Catho- 
lic University of America Press, 1949. Pp. 303. 


The Catholic philosophy behind all guidance procedures, the more 
important facilities and services which are available for vocational guid- 
ance, actual results attained by the application of guidance principles in 
several typical situations, and summaries of seminar proceedings form the 
four parts of this volume. The discussions are so basic that they should be 
useful to guidance workers of all denominations and in all types of situa- 
tions. 

The editor of the proceedings makes available to guidance workers the 
combined efforts of some seventy guidance people from over forty-three 
institutions of higher learning. And the guidance training and experience 
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of these people represent work done in all types of public, private, non- 
denominational, and Catholic institutions. 

There is a freshness and a vigor about the contents and manner of pre- 
sentation of the various topics under discussion. John Julian Ryan, a layman 
among many priests and religious, begins the first discussion on ‘The 
Meaning of the Word Vocation” with a quotation from Dickens’s Bleak 
House: “. .. I did doubt whether Richard would not have profited by some- 
one studying him a little, instead of him studying them so much.” 

Sister M. Honora in ‘“The Vocational Guidance of Women” reminds us 
that ‘the business of all education is to make reality intelligible; the differ- 
ences in schools at the various levels arise from the nature and amount of 
reality they undertake to work with and the degree of intelligibility at which 
they aim, The college should aim at making God, the world, and man 
intelligible to the student to the point that truth will become for her a way 
of life.” 

The Reverend Charles A. Curran, who brought to the workshop a wealth 
of experience in guidance research, takes away our complacency when he 
tells us: “. ... the reticence of students is so great in this matter (personal 
problems), even when they are in great personal difficulty, that it has led 
many college teachers to feel falsely secure. They say their students have 
no personal problems. They asume that if a student has personal problems 
he would always be ready to come to the staff with them. All who have had 
experience with college students—or with any other group for that matter 
—know this is not true. Yet this bland assumption, that all their students’ 
problems are very easily met with, is the major barrier, even in Catholic 
colleges, which prevents the introduction of an adequate and skillful coun- 
seling program.” 

The table of contents gives detailed descriptions of the nature of the 
subject of the discussions ; several of the discussions give very useful bibli- 
ographies; and in the summaries of the seminar proceedings the discussions 
on art discernment, home-making, and guidance in fields of farming, 
general business, and banking are quite complete. 

Educators who are looking for something more profound, unsentimental 
and heroic in the way of ideals to present to college students would do well 
to read and study this volume. 

JOHN J. Hicains, S.J. 
Student Counselor, 
Parks College of Areo- 
nautical Technology 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


O'Neill, James M., Religion and Education under the Constitution, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. xii + 338. 
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Professor James M. O'Neill, chairman of the Department of Speech at 
Brooklyn College, is the author of this bitter polemic against the Supreme 
Court of the United States because of its decision in the famous McCollym 
case (333 U. S. 203) involving the validity of the Illinois ‘‘released time” 
program for religious instruction of pupils in public schools. The author 
assails the Court and its individual members with harsh invective. Of 
course, Professor O’Neill is not alone in his view that the McCollum 
decision is legally unsound, nor is he alone in thinking that the personnel 
of the present Supreme Court falls short of past standards. However, few 
academic writers could be found to equal him in sarcasm and biting 
innuendo. 

The author assembles a wealth of historical data intended to show that 
the First Amendment, denying to Congress the power to make any law 
respecting ‘‘an establishment of religion,” was designed by the Founding 
Fathers to constitute solely a restriction on the federal government. The 
professor also maintains that the Fourteenth Amendment may not properly 
be used as a vehicle to impose upon state legislatures a prohibition com. 
parable to that contained in the First Amendment. These points are empha- 
sized, first from one angle and then from another, with rather tiresome 
repetition. Interspersed at every turn of the diatribe are shafts aimed directly 
at the members of the Court. Whatever persuasiveness the author's legal 
arguments may have is repeatedly jeopardized by his acrid observations as 
to the ability and integrity of the members of the Supreme Bench. 

But his arguments, although strong, do not take into full account what 
may be urged in defense of the Court’s position in the McCollum case. 
This is not the first time that the Court has looked at constitutional language 
in a broad manner and with a view as to what the Founding Fathers were 
fundamentally aiming at. 

One weakness in the author’s thesis is the assumption that the purpose 
of the First Amendment was dual, namely, (a) to deny to Congress the 
power to legislate respecting an establishment of religion, and (b) to 
protect freedom of action by the states in this regard. He points out that 
five of the states at the time of ratification (and for some years thereafter) 
had religious establishments, but he admits (p. 97) that Madison, the 
framer of the First Amendment, was too good a politician to invite opposi- 
tion to ratification by attempting to incorporate in the federal constitution a 
direct prohibition against state legislation on the subject of an establish- 
ment of religion. The fact that Madison did not attempt too much is not an 
indication that he intended the First Amendment to function as an aegis 
over established churches in the states. As a matter of fact, Madison was 
strongly opposed to any power in a state legislature to confer special priv- 
ileges upon any one church or to levy taxes for the support of churches ia 
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eneral, as was demonstrated by his successful opposition in the Virginia 

Assembly to a measure calling for public moneys to support Christian 
churches in general. It was this occasion that evoked his famous Memorial 
and Remonstrance against Religious Assessments. It should be borne in 
mind that the First Amendment is cast in negative terms, and is silent as to 
the power of state legislatures. From this silence the conclusion may not 
properly be drawn that a deliberate and positive approval of state power to 
enact laws respecting an establishment of religion was intended. Absent any 
purpose of such affirmative approval, the shade of Madison would not, 
it may be safely asserted, be unduly disturbed by the use of the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment as a carrier to impose upon state 
legislatures the same prohibition imposed upon Congress by the First 
Amendment. 

Perhaps Americans are not entirely logical when they refuse public aid to 
parochial schools, but recognize them as meeting the requirements of stat- 
utes dealing with compulsory education. Perhaps, also, it is not logical for 
Congress to pay chaplains in the Senate and House, and in the Army and 
Navy, or to maintain missions among the Indian tribes. Parenthetically, it 
is of interest to note that Madison deemed the creation of a chaplainship 
to Congress a ‘‘palpable violation” of constitutional principles, and also 
urged the abolition of chaplainships in the Army and Navy. 

It is not realistic to resolve great constitutional principles on the basis 
of a perfectionist logic, even if logic were wholly with Professor O'Neill. 
To be sure, the Supreme Court is not to interpret the Constitution caprici- 
ously to carry out the Court’s prepossessions. Nevertheless, it is a constitu- 
tion that is being expounded, a living charter expected by its Framers to 
enjoy a long existence into future days with different problems. When the 
duty of the Court is viewed in this light, one cannot assert with confidence 
that the Court is arbitrary in holding that the liberty of a citizen from 
religious compulsion by Congress is the type of liberty which the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment protects from state encroachment. 

Perhaps the Supreme Court was wrong in the McCollum case. Perhaps 
it was right. But, wrong or right, the members of this Court do not deserve 
the abuse of Professor O'Neill. 

HENRY S. FRASER 
Attorney at Law 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Eisenstein, Miriam, Jewish Schools in Poland, 1919-1939, New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. 112. 


A heavily documented study of, in the author’s words, ‘the nature of the 
school system of Polish Jewry between 1919 and 1939.’ It undertakes to 
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explain, against a background of the Polish situation of the time, the cul. 
tural and political groupings in the Polish Jewish community, and the 
schools maintained by the Jews, both secular and religious. Numerous 
statistical tables and a substantial bibliography aid in appreciation of a brief 
but enlightening text. The book is of specialized interest. 


Guérard, Albert, Education of a Humanist, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. Pp. x + 302. 

Of books on education, one might say with Shelley’s Prometheus: ‘Per. 
chance no thought can count them, yet they pass.’ Occasionally, however, 
one turns up that bears so much of what education might accomplish that it 
is not likely to pass for some time. Such a book is Albert Guérard’s Educa- 
tion of a Humanist. There is about it an alertness, an urbanity, a charm, 
and at the same time a profundity, that make it delightful as well as wise. 

The profundity—which appears, for instance, in the final discussion of 
international affairs in our own time—does not sound profound. It is only 
when the reader puts down the fascinatingly written book, and considers it 
in retrospect, that he realizes how much wisdom he has been listening to. As 
he reads, he has the impression of hearing a reasonable and affable man 
talking about what is of importance; as he remembers, he finds himself 
considerably wiser for his reading. 

Mr, Guérard discusses his own education fully enough for us to know 
what it was, and how it affected the author, The results of that education, 
which obviously has not even slowed down as yet, can be found in a num- 
ber of volumes on a surprising number of topics; but they can also be 
found in this one book. Seldom does a teacher of language and literature 
understand so well the problems and difficulties of the business, and seldom 
does one make such unprejudiced suggestions. It is not often, either, that 
the case for an international second language is so persuasively presented 
as by Mr. Guérard on Esperanto. 

Nor is he less persuasive and enlightening when he speaks of the study 
of literature. What he has to say will probably not altogether please those 
who run graduate schools and compile textbooks, nor those who are busy 
with the Great Books; but it will delight men and women who are fond 
of reading, and want expert and friendly guidance. 

What Mr. Guérard has to say about history and historians may again 
dismay those who are specialists in the field; but it is apt to carry convic- 
tion to those who read history for enlightenment. He is unorthodox, perhaps, 
but he is no less devoted to history. To read such chapters as these from a 
historian is an unusual pleasure, and a certain stimulation. 

Looking at his own world, Mr. Guérard sees very little that can flatter 
the intelligence of those who manage human affairs. He looks on the dismal 
mess that is our world, and sees it for the mess it is. He also sees that the 
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various schemes propounded for getting it a bit cleaned up are not apt 
to have satisfactory results. His own ideas he puts forward with an urbanity 
that makes the writings and sayings of politicians sound like what they are, 
and that carry conviction, for all the elegance of expression. 

In short, Education of a Humanist reflects just that humanism that the 
author discusses. ‘Culture,’ he concludes, ‘is not a luxury: it is a way of life.’ 
Because he has followed it so faithfully and with such keen delight, Mr. 
Guérard is for us who read him, to use Housman’s phrase, a delightful 


guide. 


The Humanities for Our Time. University of Kansas lectures in the 
Humanities. Introduction by L. R. Lind. Lawrence, Kansas: Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, 1949. Pp. 159. 


In this small and well printed volume one finds six outstanding essays 
on the value of the Humanities for our day, all by eminent scholars long 
distinguished in their respective fields. Professor L. R. Lind tells us in his 
prefatory note that the essays were chosen from among the lectures de- 
livered in the University of Kansas Lectures in the Humanities during the 
years 1947-49, 

In his Introduction (pp. 1-7) Professor Lind, who was Chairman of the 
Committee on the Humanities during 1948-49, discusses briefly the six 
essays that appear in the volume under review and points out in his closing 
paragraph that the study of the Humanities does have a far more practical 
value for us to-day than many educators are willing to concede. 

It would be both impractical and impossible to discuss each essay in this 
review. A listing of the titles and authors will give the reader an adequate 
insight into the nature of the material contained in the volume. The essays 
and their authors are: 


Walter R. Agard, Three Themes in Classical Literature 

Hayward Keniston, Literature as a Barometer of Modern European 
Society 

Allan Nevins, The Biographer and the Historian 

Joseph Warren Beach, Modern Fiction and the Threshold of Morality 

Thomas C. Bergin, Dante and Romance Letters 

William Hardy Alexander, The Classics and Survival Values 


One can readily see from a perusal of the above list the wide range of 
learning and scholarship that is covered, All the essays are highly readable 
and are aimed at the general reader of some degree of culture rather than the 
specialist, as is fitting in such a series of lectures. The common denominator 
of the six essays is the insistence that the study of the Humanities has a 
very high practical value and one that cannot be readily ignored in the 
times in which we are all living. Any one with any interest in higher educa- 
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tion can well read and profitably ponder over what these six scholars have to 
say. 

Biographical Notes (pp. 152-154) on the scholars whose contributions 
are here reproduced and an Index (pp. 155-159) of the proper names and 
special terms close this timely contribution to our educational literature, ]t 
deserves a wide reading by both educators and the general public. 

Wa. MARION MILLER 
Department of Romanic Languages 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Mueller, Gustav E., Education Limited, Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. 141. 


The jacket blurb on this book makes much of Dr. Muellet’s strictures on 
materialism in American education. Actually, the book’s significance lies 
elsewhere, in a theory of education which is predominantly humanistic, 
even idealistic, in the light of which an exclusively vocational training can 
only be viewed as tragic incompleteness. 

Education to Dr. Mueller is an essentially individual process, the meeting 
of an educable youth with a disciplined, mature, and philosophical mind. 
The process is aimed at making of the youth a “permanently human” 
person, which means one aware of the conflicts implicit in being human 
and in living with self, with nature, and with society; yet one not dismayed 
by these conflicts, since to be educated is to be philosophical, which means 
to recognize both man’s potential greatness and his limitations. Man is 
educated by skole, that is, leisure to listen, to appropriate, and to articulate, 
and so to share in that dialectic which is everywhere the mark of the 
educated man. The program includes moral education—the formation of 
good will toward man; esthetic education—the discovery of beauty as an 
interruption of the practical and the moral; religious education—which 
discovers the value of myth; and finally philosophical education, since “the 
significance of education consists in making man philosophical.” But central 
to all is humanistic or liberal education, that which teaches judgment, 
respect for quality in man, the modification and humanizing of student atti- 
tudes. In short, ‘an educated man is one who understands what it is to be 
human.” 

In the light of this ideal definition, a criticism of America’s “sprawling” 
system is inevitable: its indiscriminate acceptance of all comers, its careless 
bestowing of degrees on the uneducated, its complicated administrative 
busyness, its competition for customers, its equating of credits, and its 
planning of programs for the unawakened immature. Dr. Mueller concen- 
trates his blame on such terms as “naturalistic,” “pragmatic,” and “‘practi- 
cal,” thereby exposing his transcendental leanings, He deplores our machine 
age, our mechanized cities, and “man’s attempt to identify himself with 
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the machine.’ Here, he thinks, lie the temptations to vocational training 
instead of education, and to the current emphasis on skills, techniques, and 
rofessional disciplines, none truly educative. Even the ancient colleges 
of law and medicine are corrupted by the taint. 

Dr. Mueller says so many excellent things that it may seem ungrateful 
to interpose some doubts. Though in his last paragraph (not elsewhere) he 
acknowledges the hopefulness in America’s ‘‘democratic faith in the social 
efficacy of humanism and idealism,” his language throughout is nearer 
that of the older German lecture hall, abstract, philosophical to a degree 
that will frighten off the very readers he should have, Platonic, Hegelian, 
essentially aristocratic. His protests against our mechanized civilization lead 
him to see the next step as possibly totalitarianism. Yet if we look about, 
totalitarianism has appeared most attractive to the nondemocratic and the 
nontechnological civilizations like Russia, Italy, and Spain, or to the more 
“philosophical” country of Germany. It was the Nazis, not the Americans, 
who mechanized man in monstrous forms. Indeed, our technological advan- 
tages might conceivably operate to liberate common man for that very 
spread of intellectual activity which education presupposes. Greek hu- 
manism was limited to the few precisely because the many had to be 
slaves. 

We find Dr. Mueller on one page attributing the dominance of the voca- 
tional to the fact that ‘‘there is no common totality of truth to which every 
aspect of study is directed’’ (p. 44) ; and on another, saying that ‘‘there is 
no such common body [of knowledge}, because no one could agree on 
what should constitute it, save at the expense of slighting a wealth of possi- 
ble knowledge just as educative as the one arbitrarily selected” (p. 63). 
The second sentence is more in harmony with the exposition of his title, 
education /imited: that is, not absolutist. 

In a final compact chapter, Dr. Mueller summarizes western education 
through its phases of scholasticism, humanism, and naturalism, and pro- 
poses his improvements. He would like in America more advanced institu- 
tions admitting only students of the graduate level, and manned by pro- 
fessors who are the end product of “the best arrived through their own 
noble ambition,” professors to whom students might look not as infallible, 
but as having the authority of a dedication to truthfulness. 

It is an appealing and idealistic program, for which the reader might 
wish some more concreteness of applicability to America. It is a book for 
thoughtful reading, in which many a sentence is good for reflection and 
expansion. Even progressive and pragmatist educators might find some- 
thing of profit in it. 

WILSON O. CLOUGH 
Department of English 
University of Wyoming 
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Smith, Mortimer, And Madly Teach, Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1949. Pp. x + 107. 


Mortimer Smith is frankly biassed. He lets you know, early in the game, 
that he favors an unpopular concept of the proper aim and function of 
formal education: the task of the schools, he says, is ‘“‘chiefly intellectual 
and moral in nature.’ The schools must deal with ideas and form ideals, 
Selah! 

The title of his little book is, I think, unfortunate. It is rough alike on 
Bliss Perry and on Geoffrey Chaucer, both of whom I admire. A prospective 
reader would want to be re-assured that And Madly Teach is not so effort- 
ful as its name. As a matter of fact, Mr. Smith has some little gift for 
phrase-making. In his opening paragraph, he reminds us that “except for 
newspaper columnists and book-reviewers, we can’t all have universal 
minds, comfortably and cozily at home in all fields of human endeavor.” It 
is small wonder that the editors of Time, in view of this pronunciamento, 
declined to review And Madly Teach. They carved it up into small quota- 
tions, which they strung together in a column and a half under ‘‘Educa- 
tion” ! 

One of Mr. Smith’s pleasanter conceits appears a trifle farther on, where 
he takes a crack at education as an esoteric science ‘‘where every prospect 
pleases and only the amateur is vile.’ Once in a while he goes ’way off the 
deep end, as for instance when he declares that one of six fundamental 
tenets of the new education is that “good teachers and administrators are 
produced only by courses in Scientific Method.” That is really going too 
far! 

In ‘education for all’’ Mortimer Smith sees a fake ideal. Everybody, he 
declares, is trained to do something; but only by chance, as it were, are a 
few educated to become something. It was surprising to me that the author 
did not go in to attack the fallacy of democracy in education defined as giv- 
ing everyone the same opportunity. It is a truism that democracy consists 
(in education) in teaching everyone differently from everyone else. That 
one was too tough even for Mr. Smith, apparently. 

Three factors, he feels, combine to produce the present unsound educa- 
tional approach: the philosophical basis of modern education, the specific 
doctrines which have been evolved (he mentions six), and the spirit of the 
times. Especially important to most of us is his attack on the present-day 
tendency, reflected in education, to replace the concept of the importance 
of the individual by the concept of society. He decries also the widespread 
belief that all personal and social problems can be resolved by the use of 
the scientific method. 

It is comforting to some of us to know that we are not alone in our 
uneasiness. Professor Harold L. Clapp of Grinnell College, writing last 
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summer in the Bulletin of the AAUP, packed a considerable wallop with 
his “The Stranglehold on Education.” Both Clapp and now Smith have 
plumped for a complete re-evaluation of all aspects of public school educa- 
tion. Harold Clapp is most concerned with the quality of the teaching, 
Mortimer Smith with the character of the objectives and the need “to 
restore some aims and standards—yes, even some absolute values.” It is 
high time we paid some attention to these men, two of the more reasonable 
among the many prophets of educational doom. They haven't the answers, 
but we can be grateful to them for raising certain questions and for point- 
ing out where serious dangers lie. 





WILMOT R. JONES 
Principal, Friends School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Chambers, M. M. (Ed.), Universities of the World outside U.S.A., 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1950. Pp. xvii + 924. 


For almost a quarter of a century we have been grateful for American 
Universities and Colleges, and for ten years for American Junior Colleges. 
Every registrar, admissions officer, counselor, and dean has over and over 
again had his work lightened by those two publications of the A.C.E. Many 
other faculty people, as well as students and prospective students, have 
used the A.C.E. books with profit throughout the years. Now at last comes 
the volume we have needed and wanted to complete our quick-reference 
library: Universities of the World. 

There are certainly very few, if any, educators who can judge of the 
accuracy of Part II, Institutional Exhibits, as a whole. But as one looks 
through the information on the parts about which one does know some- 
thing, one gets a strong idea that the work has been done carefully, 
thoroughly, and accurately. In such an enormous undertaking, completed at 
a time when the world is so unsettled and means of communication are 
sometimes so limited, there are probably errors. Undoubtedly the A.C.E. 
will welcome corrections sent in by those who notice them. On the other 
hand, there is no reason to suppose that we do not at last have suitable 
materials for judgment of work done throughout the world; we have a 
handbook that we can use whenever we want to know what is going on in 
other countries. 

It has obviously taken a vast amount of work to get such information, 
especially about universities in countries to which we have no easy access. 
But even from the unlikeliest regions there is information that will be 
useful in judging the work of any one who may come from them, From 
universities in easily accessible countries, the information approximates 
what we have about our own. 
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Furthermore, there is a general discussion of educational methods and 
policies of the various countries, prefacing the discussions of individual 
institutions. One who uses the book will find out not only about the uni- 
versity he investigates, but also about the whole educational setup of the 
country in which the university is situated. Here again is a remarkable 
accomplishment in condensation of information. 

Part II of Universities of the World will be thumbed regularly. Part | 
may not be paged through so often; but the succinct presentation of the 
information included there, along with the brief but satisfactory bibliogra- 
phies, will be constantly valuable. In Part I we find discussions of Higher 
Education in the World Today, in some detail; Universities in World-Wide 
Cultural Cooperation; Some International Professional Organizations; 
International Exchange of Students and Teachers; and Higher Education 
Viewed Regionally. Here it is possible to get a general view of what is 
going on in the world today as far as education is concerned. 

As was said before, here is the book we have been waiting for. It will, 
because it must, be on the shelves of all of us. And it will be used. 


Feingold, S. Norman, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans, Bos- 
ton: Bellman Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. 254. 

The most outstanding feature of this book is its excellent arrangement of 
material for practical use. It is further evident that the author has made an 
exhaustive investigation of all possible sources of scholarships, fellowships, 
and loans in the United States. The book is divided into three parts, the 
first dealing with ‘‘Planning your Career,’’ the second an alphabetical list- 
ing of administrative agencies, and the third an alphabetical listing of 
scholarships by name and by vocations or fields of interest. 

In part one the author, from his varied experience in psychological and 
vocational counseling, advises the prospective applicant for aid to take time 
for self-analysis, to determine his interests and abilities. In the light of his 
potentialities he must then consider his ability to meet the requirements of 
his chosen field. If uncertain of his aptitudes he is advised to seek assistance 
from a psychological or vocational counselor. After a period of aptitude 
testing he is then informed of the vocations in which he is most likely to 
succeed. Once his objective is determined the next step is to learn how and 
where to get the aid needed to reach his goal. 

In part two the author gives in alphabetical arrangement a very compre- 
hensive listing of hundreds of agencies in the country offering financial aid 
to worthy students. Under each heading ample space is given for complete 
information as to qualifications, funds available, special fields of interest, 
and whom to contact for further information or application. Prefacing this 
section some practical advice is given on how to fill out an application and 
how to conduct one’s self at an interview. 
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Part three is devoted to bibliography, and to three indices. The first 
index locates important topics discussed in the editorial section. Index B 
gives an alphabetical listing of the administrative agencies, plus the name 
for each scholarship, fellowship, or loan. Index C arranges the fellowships 
under vocational goals or fields of interest. 

In conclusion, this book should be of inestimable value to vocational 
counselors in administering their programs of assistance to students. As a 
reference book available to all, it could well be placed on the shelves of 
public libraries and those of educational institutions. 

HELEN H. BurGoynt, Registrar 
University of Cincinnati 
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In the Mail 
J. AA. 


The Fortune Survey 


The American people approve of their colleges, want more of them, 
want their young people to attend them and be trained for professions, 
They are not especially interested in liberal arts but want their children 
educated to get ahead in the world. They admire professors and are willing 
to give them freedom to go on teaching what they are teaching; and if 
parents can’t afford to send their children to college they have no objection 
to the government’s paying the bill by means of federal scholarships, 

All these things were brought out in the Fortune Survey conducted by 
Elmo Roper last summer and reported in the September 1949 supplement 
to Fortune magazine. This survey was planned with an advisory committee 
of eight prominent educators and the chairman of the board of Standard 
Oil Company. Six of them were college presidents, one a professor of edu- 
cation and one a dean. Registrars, of all people, were conspicuous by their 
absence. Considering the nature of the survey and the material it dealt 
with, registrars and admissions officers could have made a contribution to 
the planning. And their comments on the results could well have been 
invited. 

But the results of the survey are encouraging to most college people. 
They show that the American ‘‘climate” in which colleges are born and 
grow is a favorable climate. The people interviewed were a cross-section of 
the American public. Eighty-three per cent want their sons to go to college 
and 69 per cent want their daughters to go. Only 3 per cent expressed 
doubt about their boys being college material, 10 per cent don’t want their 
boys to go and 21 per cent don’t want their girls to go. However, the 
favorable response of all groups toward colleges and college education is 
overwhelming. 

‘What do all these college-minded people want for their children ? Chiefly 
the wherewithal for getting ahead. But before examining this motivation 
from several vantage points, it is worth documenting the fact that so far as 
the public is concerned, U.S. colleges have come of age. College Humor is 
no longer on the newsstands, and probably for the reason that people expect 
no more 1920-style horseplay from today’s undergraduates than from the 
students of Union Theological Seminary. Fortune’s interviewers showed 
each respondent a card with fourteen descriptive words or phrases that 
might be applied to the average college student and asked him to select 
three or four he thought especially apt. The selection follows: 
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Intelligent 47% Snobbish 10% 
Ambitious 41 Radical 9 
Well-informed 33 Conservative 8 
Well-mannered 29 Soft 6 
Hard-working 26 Hard-drinking 5 
Democratic v4 | Immoral 3 
Time-wasting 12 Overworked 3 


Expressed no opinion 19% 


“The Stutz Bearcat and the racoon coat can properly take their places 
with the Conestoga wagon and the coonskin cap as symbols of the past. 
The myth of the typical undergraduate as a hard-drinking, fast-driving 
playboy is not the only one the people reject. By a vote of 52 per cent to 30 
per cent they dismiss the idea that there is any connection between cham- 
pionship football teams and good all-around educational facilities. The old 
chestnut that most college graduates can’t even write a good letter is sub- 
scribed to by 24 per cent of the people but denied by 57 per cent... .” 

Asked what they wanted their children to get out of a college education, 
parents listed greater earning power as first by a huge majority—66 per cent 
for boys and 48 per cent for girls, with better fitness to lead a full life 
trailing at 20 per cent, knowledge and education third at 16 per cent and 
social poise fourth with 10 per cent for boys and 18 per cent for girls. 

The response as to what subjects should be taught was somewhat sketchy, 
about 30 per cent not naming any subject at all. Those who did volunteer 
leaned toward English and mathematics, with social science a poor third. 
Most people thought there should be classes dealing with racial and 
religious prejudice, sex education, how to be a good parent, religious be- 
liefs, and even communism. There were four shades of opinion expressed 
about each of these. On the last item 35 per cent thought there should be 
classes, 21 per cent thought it should be discussed when students ask, 23 
per cent thought it shouldn’t be discussed and 21 per cent had no opinion. 

There are twelve other tables of people’s opinion which show that most 
of them think a college education is necessary to get along in the world, 
that it’s not true that college graduates can’t write a good letter or that 
college professors are not practical ; that a college education is necessary for 
housewives as well as career women, that it would be a good thing for 
college students to work part of their way, that there is no relationship 
between a good football team and education, and that there are many 
people in our colleges who shouldn’t be there but that most students DO 
belong there. 

The article closes with brief comment from each member of the advisory 
board. Most of them are encouraged by what the survey accomplished, but 
concern was expressed at the lack of interest in the liberal arts and at the 
tendency to look at college education as a means of getting ahead in the 
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world. But we should not be surprised or perhaps too much concerned 
about that, should we? After all, these people were probably thinking 
about their own children and the first consideration of most parents is 
future security. 

As the introduction says, ... “It is an encouraging sidelight on the 
American temperament that people were so generally willing to admit their 
ignorance of the problem by answering ‘don’t know.’ One safe conclusion 
to be drawn from the Survey is that the country needs a lot of education 
about higher education.” 


The Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, has issued a series of 
mimeographed bulletins dealing with vocational guidance and reports on 
counselor preparation. These bulletins grew out of a series of national 
conferences beginning as early as 1945 and including the eighth national 
conference of state supervisors of guidance services and counselor trainers 
held at Washington in September, 1948. 

“The Office of Education has given the problem of counselor preparation 
emphasis by appointing a specialist in the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service who has been assigned full-time responsibility in the area 
of training guidance personnel. Directories of ‘Offerings in the Fields of 
Guidance and Personnel Work in Colleges and Universities’ have been 
published each spring. The passage of the George-Barden Act made it 
possible for the States to use Federal funds for reimbursement of counselor 
training. This development made a constantly recurring question more im- 
portant: What should constitute a counselor training program?” 

These reports are entitled “Counselor Competencies” and the three we 
have seen deal with techniques, analysis of the individual, and adminis- 
trative relationships. They are between twenty and thirty pages in length 
and include statements of basic principles and practices, bibliographies and 
references. They should prove an important addition to the literature of the 
fast growing field of counseling and guidance at all levels, from the ele- 
mentary school to the university. 
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In the Journals 


Welcome, MEASURE 


Having given up, to at least one reader's vast regret, the Human Affairs 
Pamphlets, Henty Regnery Company, of Chicago, have begun publication 
of a quarterly, Measure. The first number, dated Winter 1950, promises 
well for the new venture. 

With Robert M. Hutchins as chairman of a small but distinguished 
board of editors, those responsible for the periodical have given in the 
initial issue a group of essays that challenge attention from any one in- 
terested in human affairs. Mr. Hutchins himself contributes to the con- 
sideration of problems of education a thoughtful criticism of T. S. Eliot’s 
Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. It is an urbane and polished 
criticism, but it is severe nonetheless. 

What Bernhard Guttmann, formerly editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
has to say about ‘Europe’s Balance Sheet’ is something for observers of 
political matters at present to take to heart. So is John U. Nef’s “The En- 
lightenment and Progress of War,’ a discussion of the citizen soldier. What 
will, however, probably attract most attention is Jawaharlal Nehru’s ad- 
dress, here in print, on “The State of India.’ What Nehru says is a master- 
piece of condensation, a maximum of information—and encouraging in- 
formation—in a surprisingly short discussion. 

Edward A. Duddy’s ‘Authority and Responsibility of Business’ might 
be regarded as a discussion of political matters, but should probably be 
considered as a contribution to the social sciences. Unless private business 
accepts the responsibilities to society inherent in its nature, the movement 
toward socialism seems inevitable. ‘Private business is a public trust.’ 
Robert Redfield’s statement of the place of ‘Social Science Among the 
Humanities’ shows the intimate relation between the social sciences and 
the natural sciences on the one hand—a relation often emphasized—and 
the humanities, such as philosophy and literature, on the other—a relation 
often overlooked. There is an intimate and inescapable relation, but not 
an identity, either of ends or of means. 

In this connection it is interesting to read Etienne Gilson’s paper on 
C. F. Ramuz, a presentation of an eminent humanist, beside the discussion 
by C. F. von Weizsacker of “The Experiment: Its Nature and Its Limits.’ 
These two essays emphasize what is too much passed over: the essential 
humanity of human endeavor, and the nature of ultimate values in human 
endeavor. 

The first number of Measure promises high accomplishment in the 
future. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY welcomes another publication in which 
the problems of education, the problems of humanity, are thoughtfully and 
readably presented. 

S. A. N. 
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Regional Associations 
R. & 2. 


THE ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual meet- 
ing at Arkansas Tech, Russellville, Arkansas, on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 24 and 25, 1949. This year, not only registrars, but also the deans 
and education department heads were included in the conference. After 
introductions by G. R. Turrentine, the meeting was called to order by 
President Carter Short. The session continued with a round table discussion 
led by Baird V. Keister, of State College. The topics discussed included 
entrance credentials; evaluation of credit earned at non-academic schools, 
such as hospitals, seminaries, etc.; evaluation of courses taken in high 
school and repeated in college; grade point average of transfer work; 
method for determining enrollment figures; policy of accepting transcripts, 
both high school and coliege, directly from the student ; possibility of affili- 
ation with other states in annual meeting; requirement of an examination 
in English to show proficiency before graduation. 

Dinner was served at 6:30 at the college cafeteria. G. R. Turrentine 
served as toastmaster and welcomed the delegates and guests. Entertainment 
was furnished by the college Music Department. President J. W. Hull 
addressed the group, discussing the registrar's responsibilities and possibili- 
ties in the administrative set-up. The second part of his address dealt with 
colleges in general and the Fortune Survey on “Higher Education.” 

In the Tuesday morning session, Carter Short explained why the two 
resolutions passed in the 1948 session were not presented during the A.E.A. 
meeting. The reason for this is that the college section of the A.E.A. has 
no constitutional organization or authority. Consequently the group could 
have no power to act on these resolutions. 

Dean Kronenberg gave an address in which he discussed trends and 
practices in education. He touched on such topics as pre-college testing for 
the purpose of evaluation and guidance in admissions, the lack of integra- 
tion in the requirements set up by the various accrediting agencies, rulings 
on correspondence and extension credits, enrollment trends, and scholar- 
ships for capable but needy students. 

Mr. Clifford Blackburn, Head, Division of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication of the State Department of Education, addressed the conference on 
methods and procedures to be followed concerning teacher education and 
application for certificates. 
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At the business session which followed the report of the nominating 
committee was unanimously adopted, and the following officers were 
elected for 1949-50: President: Baird V. Keister, State College; Vice- 
President: Matsye Gantt, State A. & M. College; Secretary: Frances Craw- 
ford, Ouachita College. 

It was voted to adopt a registration fee of one dollar per delegate for 
future meetings of the association. 

Registrar C. B. Cooper, of Henderson State Teachers College, invited the 
association to hold the 1950 meeting of H.S.T.C. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

“The Committee recommends that we continue our local state organiza- 
tion rather than participate in a regional association, but we wish to empha- 
size membership in the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
encourage attendance at the national meeting. 

The Committee is anxious to have the registrars of all junior colleges in 
the state attend and take an active part in the work of the state organization. 

The committee desires to express the appreciation of the organization to 
President J. W. Hull and the faculty of Arkansas Polytechnic College for 
their gracious co-operation as hosts to this meeting and especially to Mr. 
Turrentine. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr. Clifford Blackburn and Miss Sena 
Dildy for their attendance and participation in the discussions. We are also 
happy to have with us Mr. Herbert Reeves of the State Department. 

We are also happy to have the Deans and Professors of Education attend, 
and we appreciate their participation in the discussions. 

To Mr. R. T. Proctor, who retired July 1, 1949, as Registrar at Hender- 
son State Teachers College after a long and devoted period of service to 
that institution, we wish to express appreciation. We request that the secre- 
tary write him, expressing our hope for good health and continued useful- 
ness as Registrar emeritus.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERTA T. Dorr, Secretary 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The twenty-seventh meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars was held October 27-28, 1949, at the Custer Hotel, Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

The first session was called to order at 2:15 P.M. by Dr. Rothwell 
Stephens, Registrar, Knox College. 

After a welcome by Dr. Sharvy Umbeck, President, Knox College, Dr. 
Hermann Muelder, Knox College, presented a paper on “A Program in 
Freshman Orientation.” This was followed by ‘Future Development of 
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Junior College Program in Illinois” by Mr. Hal O. Hall, Superintendent 
of Belleville Township High School and Junior College. 

Mr. Garner E, Hubbell, Dean of Men, The Principia College, spoke on 
“College Adjustments after the Veterans Leave.” 

Mr. George P. Tuttle, Director of Admissions and Records, University of 
Illinois, gave an interesting appraisal of the 1949 Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

Mr. H. E. Temmer, Examiner and Recorder, University of Illinois, pre- 
sented a paper on “Student Enrollments in the Colleges and Universities in 
Illinois.” 

After the afternoon session, the Association was entertained with a tea 
in the Alumni Room, Knox College. 

The evening session was convened at 7:00 P.M. by Mr. D. A. Grossman, 
Examiner, University of Illinois, who acted as Toastmaster. 

Miss Katherine George, Registrar, College of Liberal Arts, Northwestern 
University, introduced the members who were attending the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Registrars’ convention for the first time. 

Mr, Ralph McWhinnie, President, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, and Registrar, University of Wyoming, 
presented an inspiring paper called ‘Service in our Business, or, We Don't 
Want to Set the World on Fire.” 

This was followed by our dinner speaker, Dr. C. S. Boucher, Lecturer 
in American Civilization, Knox College. Dr. Boucher spoke on the subject 
of “Higher Education of Yesteryear.” 

Professor Williams, Knox College, accompanied by Mrs. Williams, pre- 
sented several songs. 

The morning session was called to order by Miss Katherine George, 
Vice-President, Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars, at 9:10 A.M. 

Miss Marjorie Shank, Registrar, Southern Illinois University, led the dis- 
cussion forum. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Katherine George, Northwestern University 

Vice-President—George R. Moon, University of Illinois, School of 

Medicine 

Treasurer—Mildred Hunt, Illinois Wesleyan (For two years to fulfill the 

unexpired term of Mr. Templin.) 


NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The North Carolina Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual 
meeting at the O. Henry Hotel in Greensboro on November 9, 1949. An 
unusually large group was in attendance to hear Dr. R. F. Thomason, Dean 
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of Admissions at the University of Tennessee and past President of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
Approximately seventy-five representatives from the forty-one colleges in 
North Carolina were present. 

The morning session was opened by Mr. Perry Case, Registrar of Atlantic 
Christian College, who gave the invocation. Mr. Grady Patterson, Registrar 
of Wake Forest College, made a report on the Columbus, Ohio meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
Reports were made on the Junior College Workshop, sponsored by the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill during the past summer. Miss 
Frances Golden, Registrar at Peace College, summed up the work of the 
committee on Admissions Policies and Practices. Dean J. J. Stevenson of 
Brevard College gave a report on Instruction in the Junior Colleges. 

Dr. Thomason made a great contribution to the meeting in his address— 
“The Registrar in Administration.” He gave his address at the luncheon 
session. He was later guest at the North Carolina College Conference 
which followed the Registrars’ Meeting. 

The meetings were presided over by Mr. Roy Armstrong, Director of 
Admissions at the University of North Carolina and President of the Asso- 
ciation, Other offices during the past year were: Vice-President, Mr. H. R. 
Eggers, Registrar at Appalachian State Teachers College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Era Lasley, Registrar at Guilford College; and Assistant Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Boyd, Registrar at Louisburg College. 

The new officers elected for 1949-50 are: President, Mr. N. P. Yar- 
borough, High Point College; Vice-President, Mr. Perry Case, Atlantic 
Christian College; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Boyd, Louisburg 
College. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RUTH Boyp, Secretary-Treasurer 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Michigan Union, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
November 17, 1949 


Mr. Edward G. Groesbeck, President, called the meeting to order at 
10:00 A.M. Eighty-seven delegates and guests were in attendance. 

Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, President of the University of Michigan, 
welcomed the members and guests. 

Mr. Groesbeck introduced Dean Trout, Vice-President and Program 
Chairman of the Association, who gave a preview of the program. He an- 
nounced that Dr. Cluysenaer had been called into Washington and was 
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unable to be present; in his place, five foreign students were scheduled to 
discuss education in their native countries. 

Dean Trout turned the meeting back to Mr. Groesbeck, who introduced 
Dr. Charles L. Anspach, President, Central Michigan College of Education, 
who discussed “The Registrar's Office from the College President's Point 
of View.” He listed four important qualifications for a registrar or director 
of admissions as follows: (1) flexibility; (2) broad sense of humanity; 
(3) spirit of service; (4) public relations office, as result of practice of 
first three characteristics. The first three qualities lead to good procedure, 
he said, and added that it was not so much the system that counted as the 
people who operate the system. 

Robert S. Linton, Registrar, Michigan State College, spoke on “The 
Relationships of the National and State Registrars’ Associations.” Mr, 
Linton spoke of some of the committees working on common problems and 
cited the publication ‘Supplement to An Adequate Transcript Guide for 
Registrars” as an illustration of the work of one of these committees. Copies 
of this report were distributed at the meeting. He also referred to the 
“Report of the Committee on Co-operation with the Division of Higher 
Education, U.S. Office of Education,” published in the July 1949 CoLLEce 
AND UNIVERSITY, which makes recommendations for computing normal stu- 
dent loads and full-time equivalent. Mr. Linton urged that a simple, effec- 
tive formula be agreed upon for computing enrollment both for state and 
national figures in order to arrive at an accurate figure for future planning. 
He suggested that information be turned in to the U.S. Office of Education 
since they have tabulating material to compile reports within a few weeks. 
He said that the Association was getting to be a strong professional group 
and that there was a need for some universities to set up courses on how 
to be a good registrar. Mr. Linton urged everyone to attend the National 
Convention in San Francisco. 

Everett L. Marshall, Registrar, Michigan State Normal College, con- 
ducted a panel which discussed the “Computing of Full-time Equivalent 
Students” at their respective institutions. The panel consisted of Dean 
Everett R. Shobex, Registrar, Kalamazoo College; Robert Linton, Registrar, 
Michigan State College; Hugh F. Smith, Registrar, University of Detroit; 
Edward G. Groesbeck, Assistant Registrar and R. L. Williams, Assistant to 
the Provost, University of Michigan; Elizabeth A. Platt, Registrar, Wayne 
University ; and Mr. Marshall. 

Ira M. Smith introduced an out-of-state guest, Ronald Thompson, Regis- 
trar of Ohio State University, who discussed the method employed in Ohio 
for presentation of budget figures to the legislature; namely, that represent- 
atives of all the state supported schools met together to decide upon a total 
budget to be offered to the legislature. 
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It was moved by Registrar Smith that a committee of five be appointed 
to recommend a uniform method of reporting enrollment figures, taking 
into consideration the question of distinguishing between enrollments for 
credit and non-credit courses in undergraduate, graduate, extension and 
correspondence study programs. 

The motion was seconded and approved. 

Luncheon was served in the Michigan Union after which Toastmaster 
Ira Smith turned the meeting over to Dr. Anspach who spoke of “The 
Perfect Registrar.” Mr. Smith then selected C. P. Steimle, Registrar 
Emeritus of Michigan State Normal College, as being typical of the “Per- 
fect Registrar.” Mr. Steimle was then presented with an appreciation cita- 
tion containing the signatures of all the members present, in honor of his 
many years of service. The citation is as follows: 

“To Clemens Peter Steimle, Registrar of Michigan State Norma] College 
from June 1, 1909, to June 30,1949, the Michigan Association of Collegiate 
Registrars expresses its most cordial felicitations upon his retirement from 
the active service of his college. 

“An active member of this association since its organization and one of its 
past presidents, a former secretary of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, an officer who for forty years performed a vital service 
for his institution, and a citizen who has given generously of his time and 
energy to the civic affairs of his community, Mr. Steimle richly deserves 
the honor and respect in which he is held by his host of friends. We join 
in wishing him health and happiness for many years to come.” 

The afternoon session continued with a panel discussion concerning 
education in their native lands by five foreign students representing the 
Gold Coast, Japan, Brazil, Bolivia and Germany. 

President Groesbeck presided at the Business Meeting. The minutes of 
the previous meeting of November 19, 1948, and the Treasurer's report 
were approved. 

Dr. Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, quoted 
from the motion as adopted last year favoring co-operation between high 
schools and colleges in counseling prospective students. He said the con- 
flicting schedules of high school ‘Career Days” were becoming an acute 
problem for college advisers and suggested that the Michigan Secondary 
School Association, the Michigan College Association and the Michigan 
Registrars’ Association work together in order to effect some centraliza- 
tion toward better planning and improved relations. Dr. Vroman asked 
for suggestions and there was considerable discussion. 

It was moved by Dean Trout that Mr. Linton and Dr. Vroman repre- 
sent this Association at the meeting of the Michigan Secondary School 
Association in Grand Rapids in December and present to them the fol- 
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lowing: That the Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars is anxious 
to co-operate with high school principals in arranging for various types 
of Career Days, but that our Association feels the principals should be 
responsible for taking the lead in the organization and centralization of 
such plans and the arrangement of advance schedules in order to avoid 
conflicts of programs within nearby areas, and that our Association will wel- 
come the opportunity to work with the principals in carrying out such plans, 

The motion was seconded and passed. 

President Anspach reported that the resolution of the Michigan Com- 
mission on College Accreditation reported in last year’s minutes did not 
come up for action at the Michigan College Association meeting. President 
Groesbeck reported receiving a letter from the Secretary of the Michigan 
Association of Junior Colleges in May, 1949 regarding general education 
courses and the transfer of credits from junior colleges to four year colleges, 

Mr. Leisenring, Recorder, Michigan State College, moved that this Asso- 
ciation change its name to “The Michigan Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers.’ President Groesbeck stated that the motion 
was actually an amendment to the constitution which could be amended 
without prior notice if approved by a four-fifths vote. 

The motion to amend the constitution was seconded and unanimously 
passed. 

There was considerable discussion concerning reporting to secondary 
schools when a student registered or was admitted to a higher institution. 
Mr. Pixley said that the Michigan College Association voted last May to 
recommend this procedure be followed when the high schools furnished a 
card with the application which could be returned for that purpose. This 
would cover report of admissions and actual registration reports could be 
furnished later. 

It was moved by Dean Trout that Mr. Linton and Dr. Vroman be dele- 
gated to take up with the Michigan Secondary School Association at their 
forthcoming meeting, the proposal that the high schools be notified of 
their students’ admission to higher institutions and to request the Michigan 
Secondary School Association to clarify this request stating whether they 
wish reports of admissions or actual registration or both and to bring this 
information back to our next meeting. 

The motion was seconded and passed. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—David M. Trout, Dean of Students, Central Michigan Col- 

lege of Education 

Vice-President—James S. Young, Registrar, Detroit Institute of Tech- 

nology 
Respectfully submitted, 
MURIEL PARSELL, Secretary-Treasurer 
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THE COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


A meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars was held in Denver, November 18, 1949. The program provided for 
a two-day meeting, but when the meeting convened on November 18, it 
was learned that many members wished to attend the inauguration of 
Chancellor Jacobs at the University of Denver to be held the following 
day. It was therefore agreed to change the original plan and consolidate the 
two-day meeting into one day. The morning’s program was a workshop 
on Registration and Records at which Miss Stella Morris was the leader. 
In the afternoon the two workshops on Office Procedures and Admissions 
were combined with Ralph Prator, Director of Admissions at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and C, C. Chase, Assistant Director of Admissions at 
the University of Wyoming, as leaders. These workshops were conducted 
very much on the same plan as the workshops held at the meeting in Co- 
lumbus. 

During the luncheon period R. E. McWhinnie, AACRAO President, de- 
livered a talk on ‘Service Is Our Business.” 

A total of 46 were in attendance at the meeting, representing 18 colleges 
in Colorado and Wyoming. 

The new officers elected for the 1949-50 year are as follows: President— 
Mr, Ralph Prator, University of Colorado; Vice-President—Mr. R. A. EI- 
son, Colorado College; Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Rose Rider, Colorado 
Woman’s College. 

During the business session the following suggestions were discussed 
for action at a later date: 

1. Change the name of the organization to the Colorado-Wyoming 
Association of Registrars and Admissions Officers in conformity with 
the naticnal organization. 

2. Start as a regional project a study of means by which delinquent stu- 
dents (those students who are on scholarship probation or suspen- 
sion) may transfer to other colleges with complete agreement between 
institutions. 

3. Organization of a plan whereby statistics on enrollment may be 
assembled in like manner for exchange of information within the 
region early in September of each school year. 

4. A letter be sent by each member of the region to the regional presi- 
dent in which those State Departments of Education would be listed 
which cause the greatest difficulty in certifying for teaching certificates 
on the blank provided, with the further suggestion that particular 
objection to the blank be listed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
STELLA Morris, Secretary-Treasurer 
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MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND OFFICERS OF ADMISSION 


The Eighteenth Annual Convention of the Middle States Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Officers of Admission took place on Novem- 
ber 26, 1949 in Atlantic City with Elwood C. Kastner of New York Uni- 
versity, President of the group, presiding. 

The speakers included Lester W. Nelson, Principal of the Scarsdale 
High School who spoke on “High School-College Relations” ; Edward §, 
Noyes, Chairman of the Yale University Board of Admissions whose topic 
was “Selective Admissions”; and Millard E. Gladfelter, Vice President of 
Temple University who explained ‘Accrediting Procedures of the Middle 
States Association.” 

During the course of the Luncheon Meeting, R. E. McWhinnie, Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers extended greetings and an invitation to visit the National Con- 
vention to be held in San Francisco. 

The new Officers of the Middle States Association will be John M. 
Rhoads of Temple University, President and E. Vincent O’Brien of Ford- 
ham University, Vice-President while Maurice J. Murphy of Duquesne 


University was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY REGISTRARS 


The Southern Association of College and University Registrars met in 
Houston, Texas, November 29, in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Eighty-three 
persons were registered. Dr. William H. Vaughan, of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, presided. 

The program for the morning session included a paper on Trends in 
Admission to Southern Institutions of Higher Education, by Dr. Lee 
Sprowles, Registrar of the University of Kentucky, followed by a discussion 
led by Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Registrar of the University of Mississippi; 
Facing the Problems of Admissions of Foreign Students, by Dr. Roy Arm- 
strong, Director of Admissions of the University of North Carolina; and 
Significant Findings from the Question Box Conducted at the National 
Meeting in 1949, by Dr. W. L. Mayer, Director of Registration of North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering. 

At the luncheon, Dr. J. E. Windrow, Director of Public Services at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, presented a paper on the Status of 


the Registrar. 
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In the afternoon session, Dr. R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records at the University of Tennessee, spoke on The Registrar in Public 
Relations; and Mr, Claude Elliott, of Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, conducted a question box. 

Officers elected for 1949-50 were: President, Mr. Charles W. Edwards, 
Registrar of Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Vice-President, Mr. $. W. Hut- 
ton, Registrar of Texas Christian University ; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Maple Moores, Assistant Registrar of the University of Kentucky. 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Wisconsin Association of Collegiate Registrars met in Madison on 
Friday, December 2nd, 1949. 

The agenda for the meeting consisted of a report from the National 
Convention on the 75 Question Questionnaire by Father DuPont, St. Nor- 
bert College; Permanent Records in the Registrar’s Office, Mr. Haas, Eau 
Claire State Teachers College; Credit for Mathematics and Foreign Lan- 
guages in College When a Repetition of High School Work, Mrs. Helen 
Cannon, University of Wisconsin, 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, Dr. Milton Long- 
horn, State Teachers College, Platteville; Secretary, Elva L. Boettcher, 
Ripon College, Ripon. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ELvA L, BOETTCHER, Secretary 











PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS* 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.A.O.), 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the advancement of higher 
education in its fullest and broadest implications. 

Section 1. This organization shall aim specifically to advance and professionalize 
the office or offices of admissions, registration, and records as established and au- 
thorized particularly in our member institutions as well as in other institutions 
worthily serving the cause of higher education, Any auxiliary educational activity 
directed toward the attainment of this aim is within the purpose of this Association. 
It is not an accrediting agency. 

Section 2. Among the activities accepted and understood to be within the estab- 
lished authority and jurisdiction of this Association for the fulfillment of these 
purposes and aims are the following: (4) the holding of annual conferences or con- 
ventions, (4) the publication of regular or special bulletins, (¢) the promotion of 
affiliated associations of regional jurisdiction, (¢) the sponsoring of area meetings, 
(e) the conducting of co-operative investigations, studies, and surveys, either on the 
initiative of this Association or in joint responsibility with other organizations of 
similar general purpose, (f) the dissemination of information on problems of com- 
mon interest to its members. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership is institutional: Any institution of higher learning in the 
United States officially recognized by the U. S. Office of Education, or any institu- 
tion in any other country approved by the Executive Committee of A.A.C.R.A.O. 
is eligible for membership. Each membership entitles the institution to one vote, 
to one subscription to College and University, and to one copy each of other publica- 
tions of the Association. Each member institution is entitled to be represented by two 
voting memberships of individuals holding co-ordinate rank in responsibility for 
admissions or registration or records. In institutions where more than two officers 
are responsible for these duties, each additional officer may become an associate 
member of the Association upon payment of a fee, be listed under the institutional 
membership, and receive the publications of the Association. The administrative head 
of the institution may designate the voting representative(s). 

Section 2. Separate divisions of colleges and universities of complex organization 
recognized and administered as independent or semiautonomous institutions (except 
for restrictions imposed by law or charter) may be considered institutions within 
the meaning of this article, as determined by the Executive Committee, and each 
of these divisions shall be eligible to membership. 

Section 3. Honorary Personal Membership. Individuals may be recommended to 
the Executive Committee for honorary personal membership by any institutional 
representative listed by the Association. Election to honorary personal membership 
will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some edu- 
cational work, who are retiring from active service, who have been in the profession 
long enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the Association to warrant the 
assumption that they are interested in the Association’s progress will be elected by 
the Executive Committee. 


* To be offered for adoption at the San Francisco Convention. 
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ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice-president, 
a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, except 
the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote of those 
present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer and editor, the elected 
officers shall hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are 
elected until the adjournment of the meeting at which their successors are elected. 
The treasurer shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his 
election until the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. With 
the exception of the editor and treasurer, no officer shall be eligible to serve more 
than one term consecutively in any office. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Regional Associations, shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
with power to fix the time and place of the next annual meeting as provided in the 
bylaws, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other necessary 
arrangements. The Executive Committee shall conduct the business of the Association 
in the period between the annual meetings. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amend- 
ment has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. 
An amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote 
of the members present and voting. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I. FEES 

Section 1. The annual institutional membership fee shall be $10.00. For each 
additional membership from a member institution the fee shall be $5.00. Each 
membership fee shall include a subscription to College and University. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues before the close of 
the fiscal year will, after written reminder from the treasurer and after approval 
of the Executive Committee, be dropped from the list of members. 

Section 3. A convention registration fee to be determined by the Executive 
Committee shall be paid by each active (voting) and associate member attending 
the convention. 

Section 4, There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary personal 
members. Such members shall be given complimentary subscriptions to College and 
University. 


ARTICLE II. MEETINGS 


Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emer- 
gency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that for good and sufficient reason, a variation may be made in any year by action 
of the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 
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ARTICLE III. TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and the two vice-presidents shall hold office for one 
year each. The secretary and the treasurer shall hold office for three years each. 
The editor shall begin his term of office with the October issue of College and 
University and shall hold office until his successor is appointed. He shall hold 
office for a term of three years and shall be eligible for reappointment. Should 
any annual meeting be omitted, or the time for it be changed, the time between 
two consecutive meetings shall be counted as one year in the administration of the 
provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi. 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in 
regard to the annual program, and with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant to the president 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president and 
treasurer, shall, in doubtful cases, determine eligibility for membership in the 
Association. He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both of the 
preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall be the custodian of the records of the Association 
and shall keep a cumulative index of the proceedings. He shall keep the minutes 
of the annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall keep 
an accurate list of the members of the Association and collect the membership dues. 
He shall report changes in the membership list to the president, second vice-presi- 
dent, and editor. He shall secure the approval of the president on all bills before 
payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be presented to the members of 
the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At the close of the fiscal year, 
he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a certified public accountant, 
to be presented to the Executive Committee for publication in the next issue of 
College and University. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed by the Associa- 
tion. The treasurer shall be bonded in an amount decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute College and University 
and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV. REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. The Association shall encourage the formation of regional associations, 
each with the right (a) to determine its own constitution in accordance with local 
needs but in every respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.A.0.; 
(4) to determine its own boundary lines with due consideration for those of ex- 
isting regional associations, and to determine its own membership of collegiate 
institutions or the appropriate officers thereof; (¢) to elect its own officers, to con- 
duct its meetings according to regional interests and needs, and to determine its mem- 
bership fees, number of meetings, etc., except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Regional associations are regarded as affiliated with the A.A.C.R.AO. 
and are encouraged to submit to the editor for publication in College and University. 
subject to his approval, the program and proceedings of its annual meeting and 
such papers, studies, or projects as will be of general interest. 
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ARTICLE V. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of the past president, 
who shall act as chairman, the retiring president, the incoming president, and the 
treasurer. Should any of these members be unable to serve, the retiring president 
shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects of five or 
more members, each member to be appointed by the president for a term of three 
years, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special projects referred to it by the 
Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities of the Association and of 
individuals or groups of individuals in educational research, and to collect and 
disseminate information concerning study projects undertaken by various individuals. 

Section 3. There shall be a standing Committee on Regional Associations whose 
duty it shall be to advise and to co-ordinate the work of the regional associations. 
Its membership shall be determined and be appointed by the president. 

Section 4, The chairman of the Committee on Special Projects and the chairman 
of the Committee on Regional Associations shall be appointed by the president 
for a term of three years, and they shall be eligible for reappointment for a second 
term of three years. 

Section 5. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee 
of five members, two of whom shall be members of the Nominating Committee of 
the previous year, whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective 
offices and to report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. 
At this time, opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor. 

Section 6. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 7, The president shall be ex officio a member of all committees except 
the Nominating Committee. 

Section 8. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint- 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work 
of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI. FIsCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 


These bylaws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 











AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


PROGRAM 
THIRTY-SIXTH CONVENTION 
APRIL 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 1950 


The Fairmont and Mark Hopkins Hotels 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


MONDAY, THE 17TH 
PRELIMINARIES 
9:00 A.M.—Meeting of Convention Committee, Room 164, Fairmont Hotel 
9:30 A.M.—Meeting of Executive Committee, Room 164, Fairmont Hotel 
12:15 p.M.—Luncheon “Dutch Treat” 
For Committee Members and Workshop Panel Members, Red Room, 
Fairmont Hotel 
Luncheon and Fashion Show for Wives, St. Francis Hotel (Powell and 
Geary Streets) 


REGISTRATION 
Foyer, Fairmont Hotel—Begins at 2:00 P.M. and continues throughout the 
evening; resumed at 8:00 A.M. Tuesday. 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Workshop Panels, Red Room, Fairmont Hotel 
8:00 p.M.—Reception,* Peacock Court Dining Room, Mark Hopkins Hotel 


TUESDAY, THE 18TH 


GENERAL SESSION 
9:00 A.M.-12:00 NOON, Gold Ball Room, Fairmont Hotel 

Convening the Meeting—Dr. H. Donald Winbigler, Convention 
Chairman 

Presiding—R. E. McWhinnie, President 

Invocation—The Reverend Eric Montizambert, Canon, Grace Cathedral 

Address—“‘Plans for the Development of Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia,” Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, Vice-President and Provost 
Emeritus, University of California 

Address—‘‘The Campus Goat,” Dr. G. Herbert Smith, President, Wil- 
lamette University 


* Attire: Afternoon dress for ladies; business suits for gentlemen. 
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Address—“‘Accreditation,’ Dr. C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State 
College 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATION LUNCHEONS, Robert S. Linton, Presiding 
12:15-1:45 P.M.—Venetian Room, Fairmont Hotel 


East BAY SIGHT-SEEING 


2:00-6:30 P.M.—Bus Trip: Via San Francisco Bay Bridge, University of 
California (Berkeley), and Mills College (Oakland) 


QUESTION Box 


8:15 P.M.—Chairman—William L. Mayer, North Carolina State CoRaga 

Meeting in Four Groups: 

Institutions enrolling less than 2,000, Golden Empire Room, Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, H. B. Jory, Section Leader, Registrar, Willamette 
University 

Institutions enrolling 2,000 to 5,000, Garden Room, Fairmont Hotel, 
L. E. Bledsoe, Section Leader, Registrar, Marshall College 

Institutions enrolling 5,000 to 10,000, Hunt Room, Fairmont Hotel, 
Roy Armstrong, Section Leader, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 

Institutions enrolling over 10,000, Empire Room, Fairmont Hotel, 
C. E. Harrell, Section Leader, Registrar, Indiana University 


WEDNESDAY, THE 19TH 


7:30 A.M.—Breakfast for Past Presidents, Fairmont Hotel, Dr. R. F. Thoma- 
son, Presiding 
9:00-11:45 A.M.—Workshops 
1. Public Relations, Empire Room, Fairmont Hotel 
. Ethics, Green Room, Fairmont Hotel 
. Admission Policies, Golden Empire Room, Mark Hopkins Hotel 
. Accreditation, Conquistador Room, Mark Hopkins Hotel 
. Machine Equipment, Garden Room, Fairmont Hotel 
. Functional Responsibilities of the Registrar, Argonaut Room, Mark 
Hopkins Hotel 
7. Space Utilization and Classroom Assignment, Hunt Room, Fair- 
mont Hotel 
8. Evaluation of Foreign Credentials, Vanderbilt Room, Fairmont 
Hotel 
9. Reporting Grade Averages to Student Organizations, Bonanza 
Room, Mark Hopkins Hotel 
10. Manual of Office Procedure 


NM BR Ww bo 
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LUNCHEON IN CHINATOWN FOR WIVES 


12:00 NooN—Luncheon will be followed by tour of Chinatown, conducted 
by students of City College of San Francisco 


LUNCHEON FOR NEw REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


12:00-2:15 P.M.—Red Room, Fairmont Hotel 
Chairman—J. G. Quick, Registrar, University of Pittsburgh; Groups 
to be announced by Leaders (Open period for all others) 
2:30-5:00 P.M.—Workshops 
Continued from Morning Session 


CONVENTION BANQUET* 


7:00 p.M.—Toastmaster—D. T. Ordeman, President, Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion Collegiate Registrars 
Recognition of Honorary Members—R. E. McWhinnie, President 
Entertainment—“College Daze,” Faculty of City College of San 
Francisco 
Address—‘The Public’s Stake in Sound Labor Relations,’ Almon E. 
Roth, Attorney at Law 


THURSDAY, THE 20TH 


PENINSULA SIGHT-SEEING 


8:00 A.M.-6:30 P.M.—Bus Trip: Leave Hotels at 8:00 A.M. (before break- 
fast) and return about 6:30 P.M. (before dinner) ; via Skyline 
Drive to Stanford University and return via Bayshore Highway. 

8:30 A.M.—Breakfast, City College of San Francisco 

1:00 P.M.—Picnic Lunch, Stanford University Memorial Theater 


GENERAL SESSION 


2:30-4:45 p.M.—Education Auditorium 
Presiding, First Section—Irene M. Davis, Second Vice-President 
P.C.A.C.R. Handbook Report 
Committee Reports 
Resolutions—C,. R. Maxam 
Budget—R. F. Thomason 
Nominations—Edward J. Grant 
Presiding, Second Section—R. E. McWhinnie, President 
Committee Reports 
Second Vice-President—Irene M. Davis 
Treasurer—Albert F. Scribner 
Editor—William Craig Smyser 





* Attire: Afternoon dress for ladies; business suits for gentlemen. 
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Committee on Office Forms—Leo M. Hauptmann 
Committee on Public Relations—Charles H. Maruth 
Committee on Regional Associations—Robert S. Linton 
Committee on Special Projects—John M. Rhoads 
Committee on UNESCO—E. C, Miller 
Committee on Co-operation with Division of Higher Education— 
G. P. Tuttle 
Committee on Constitutional Revision—Ira M. Smith 
5:00 p.M.—Return Trip to San Francisco 


FRIDAY, THE 21ST 


GENERAL SESSION 


9:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M.—Gold Ball Room, Fairmont Hotel 
Presiding—Elwood C. Kastner, First Vice-President 
Address—'‘Expanding Opportunities for Higher Education in the 

United States,” Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Address—‘‘Student Personnel: Sense and Nonsense,’’ Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, Dean of Students, Stanford University 
Reports from the Workshops 


BUSINESS SESSION 


11:30 A.M.-12:30 pP.M.—Gold Ball Room, Fairmont Hotel 
Presiding—R. E. McWhinnie, President 
New Business 
Introduction of President for 1950-51 
Adjournment 
2:30 p.M.—Executive Committee Meeting 
2:30 p.M.—Optional Sight-seeing 
1. San Francisco Tour De Luxe 
2. San Francisco Navy Shipyard Tour 














Reported to Us 


A. &. ®. 


Colleges and Universities 


The Fraternity Business Management Committee of Amherst College, 
composed of a graduate and undergraduate financial representative of each 
house, centralizes its activities in the office of a full-time resident manager. 
The manager assists each chapter to function in a businesslike manner. 
The direct advantage of the Fraternity Business Management to the under- 
graduates has been to lower the cost of fraternity membership. 


Comprehensive examinations as a requirement for graduation in the 
College of Arts and Sciences at the University of Connecticut were re- 
cently abolished by a vote of the faculty. 


A five-member committee of students assists in making plans for regis- 
tration at Drake University where Mr. Roy W. Bixler is Registrar. 


A six-story, university-owned parking building will be built by George 
Washington University for the sole use of students and faculty members. 
A small fee will be charged. 


The Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard University is seeking to 
discover whether success in life means the same thing in different nations 
in the International Pilot Study of Values and Expectations of Youth. 


For the benefit of seniors interested in the various professions, Haver- 
ford College is holding a number of panel discussions by alumni engaged 
in the professions. On the February, 1950, panel on Teaching, S. A. Nock, 
Dean & Registrar, Briarcliff Junior College, discussed teaching in colleges. 


Hillyer College (Connecticut) has become a four-year degree granting 
institution. 


Knox College has established memorial scholarships in honor of 64 
alumni who were killed in action during World War II. The awards, each 
valued at $750, will bear the names of the alumni and will be given pti- 
marily to deserving boys from the high school, home town, or community 
in which the alumnus thus honored resided. 
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A School of Hospital Administration has been established at the Medical 
College of Virginia. 


General education instead of specialization is stressed in a new curricu- 
lum adopted by the College of Literature, Science, and Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


The department of music at the University of Minnesota has introduced 
a special evening course presenting a preview of the regular concerts of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


A Committee on Student-Alumni Relations at the University of Mis- 
souri fosters a closer working relationship between students on the campus, 
former students, and the people of the State. Representatives of the faculty, 
the Student Government Association, and the University Alumni Associa- 
tion comprise the committee. 


According to a study made at Northwestern University, college science 
courses for general education are offered in more than half of America’s 
four-year colleges and universities. 


One hundred sixty student leaders at Ohio State University co-operated 
in the Orientation Week Program. Incoming freshmen were divided into 
groups of about thirty, and one student leader and one faculty member 
were assigned to each group. 


An eye test is required of each student enrolling at Pacific University. 
When needed, corrective therapy is recommended. The results of the test 
will be correlated with the student’s academic achievement. 


A new Division of Intermediate Registration at the Pennsylvania State 
College will assist students who desire to change curricula because of 
changed objectives and those who are having difficulties with certain types 
of courses. 


Purdue University now classifies undergraduate’ students in accordance 
with their numbers of semesters in attendance’ at the University, instead 
of on the basis of credit hours. Upon the expiration of a term each student 
will be advanced one step in classification, regardless of his accumulated 
credit hours. Exceptions to this rule ‘may be senior 7’s, who must be 
eligible for their degrees at the end of one semester’s work before attain- 
ing a senior 8 status. 
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St. Louis University has a graduate program offering a: Master of Science 
degree in the teaching of chemistry. 


Stephens College has prepared a revised edition of the ‘Handbook for 
Office Employees.” 


A laboratory for speed reading has been established by the Reading 
Clinic of Temple University designed to help executives, professional 
people, college students, and others whose work requires rapid read- 


ing. 


A unified program of student guidance at the University of Tennessee 
has been inaugurated by co-ordinating the following five existing agencies 
in the Office of the Dean of Admissions: 


. The Student Counseling Center 

. Freshman Testing Program 

. Psychological Clinic 

. Faculty Student Guidance Program 
. The Statewide Testing Program 


Mom WwW be 


Washington and Lee University will require all future applicants for 
admission to take the scholastic aptitude test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 


The summer program of American Studies for Foreign Students at Yale 
University acquaints students from other nations with contemporary life 
and culture in this country. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and 


Government Departments 
(en ire ot 4 


A survey @f,30,000 ers of the American Association of University 
Women on the waluevefitheir college education in later life has brought 
out two major suggestions for improvement: (1) college education should 
consist of training amd experience which are closely related to life after 
college and (2) college education should be broad and flexible enough to 
stimulate the maximum sreteemenie! each individual. 

te 

The Handbook of Foreiga, J lelemmibbics published by the American 
Council on Education givesjauthentic, data on higher education in other 
countries. sri Um brie 


Through a grant from the World Boek Company the American Educa- 
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tional Research Association is offering a Fellowship in Educational Meas- 
urement. 


A newly organized Commission on Financing Higher Education will 
undertake a three-year study under grants from the Rockefeller and Car- 
negie Corporations. 


To stimulate research in student personnel work at various educational 
levels, The Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations is making 
awards, not on a monetary basis but in the form of statements of recogni- 


tion. 


The Medical College Admission Test will be given May 13, 1950, and 
November 6, 1950, at more than 300 local centers in all parts of the 
country. Applications and a Bulletin of Information may be secured from 
Educational Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Regional planning has been accepted in principle by six New England 
land-grant colleges and universities. 


A study of 1949 Fall Enrollments is reported in Higher Education, De- 
cember 15, 1949. A one-year comparison shows student increases of 2% 
for all institutions, 9% for universities, colleges, and professional schools, 
and approximately 8% for teachers colleges and junior colleges. 


William R. Wood of Evanston, Illinois, has been appointed Specialist 
for Junior Colleges and Lower Divisions, in the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, Office of Education. 


Forty-two representatives of twenty-one midwestern colleges and uni- 
versities attended the second Orientation Weéek Directors Conference, held 
at Purdue University in November. Panel. disqussions included ‘Testing 
Programs to go with Orientation Programs” and “How to Evaluate Orienta- 
tion Week.” ty 4 


Rotary International has granted this year fifty-six fellowships for grad- 
uate study in nineteen countries. 


The United States Armed Forces. Institute has passed from military to 
civilian management and has become a permanent peacetime institution. 


The John Hay Whitney» Foundation.of Opportunity Fellowships has 
been established with an appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars 
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($100,000) for the first year’s operation. Competition for -Opportunity 
Fellowships is open to any American, who has given evidence of special 
ability and who for reasons outside his personal merits (for example, 
racial or cultural background or region of residence) had not had ful] 
opportunity to develop his talents. Specifically eligible for consideration 
are American Negroes, American Indians, and persons of Spanish-speaking 
ancestry. Fellowships will be open not only for scholastic study but for 
any kind of training or experience (journalism, industry, labor leadership, 
the arts, etc.) which may be most useful in developing varied talents and 
forms of leadership. 


“Life” magazine offers a new educational service, a series of filmstrips 
in color, based on their researches for LIFE’S History of Western Culture 
articles, and on other major essays in science and social history. 


The New York State Education Department is broadcasting a series 
of home-study programs in contemporary living. 


A newly created position in the Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education, Specialist for Student Personnel Services, has been filled by 
Willard W. Blaesser, formerly at Washington State College. 


According to the interesting survey of degrees, made by the Office of 
Education, approximately 423,000 students received degrees last year, an 
increase of 32.6 per cent over 1947-48, and almost 95 per cent higher 
than the peak prewar year of 1939-40. 


The Board of Control for Southern Regional Education has evolved 
a plan by which provision is made for the professional education in 
medicine, dentistry, andyweterinary medicine of youth living in states which 
do not now hayvewpofessional schools in these fields. Similar arrange- 

de future for other professional fields. 






Navy % offering to boys between the ages of 17 and 
21 the opportunity #6 @emnpete fOr a number of 4-year college scholarships 
which become effective at start of the 1950-51 school year. These 
scholarships lead to a ba degree and a commission as ensign 


in the Navy or second [féutemantia the Marine Corps. 
News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 
State College (Georgia) has appointed Carl S. Dabney, Registrar and 
Professor of Social Science. “9° 


Ralph G. Rishel has been appoisitédDirettor of Admissions of the As- 
sociated Colleges of Upper New York. 1go7qys 


Or : 
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University of Bridgeport has appointed Betty Gene Hickey, Assistant 
Director of Admissions. 


Loren E. Edwards, Assistant to the Director of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, Clarkson College of Technology, has been appointed to the new post, 
Director of Secondary-school Relations. 


Miss Dorothy Schrader, formerly Recorder at Emory and Henry College, 
Emory, Virginia, has been named Registrar to replace Mr. Paul E. Brown 
who has become Chaplain of Emory and Henry College and Pastor of the 
Emory Methodist Church. 


After serving as Business Manager for five years, Mr. Fred Nessell has 
resumed his former position as Registrar at George Washington University. 
Prior to coming to George Washington in 1939, Mr. Nessell was Regis- 
trar at Hiram College. 


Goucher College has appointed Eleanor Clifton, Director of Admissions, 
succeeding Mary Ross Flowers. 


Miss Ann Splitstone, who has been director of Admissions at Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts, for the past eight years, has been 
appointed Acting Registrar and Director of Admissions at Hollins College, 
Hollins, Virginia, in the absence of Miss Gertrude Mulhollan, who is 
doing graduate work at the University of Michigan. 


Illinois State Normal University has named Miss Esther E. Kirchhoefer, 
Registrar. Miss Elsie Brenneman, formerly Registrar, has become Director 
of Admissions. 


De Lars Funches, formerly Director of Public Relations, has been ap- 
pointed Registrar of Jackson College (Mississippi). 


At Louisiana State University, Wilson B, Thiede has succeeded Mrs. 
W. G. Gates as Registrar. Mrs. Gates retired after 22 years of service. 


Miss Florence K. Lockerby, formerly of State Teachers College, Pots- 
dam, N.Y., has assumed new duties as Director of Admissions, Middle- 
bury College. 


Dr. Theodore K. Martin is Registrar of Mississippi State College, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ben Hilburn, Registrar since 1936, who has been appointed 
Executive Assistant to the President. 





Miss Genevieve F. Pratt is Registrar at Mt. Holyoke College, succeeding 
Miss Harriet J. Eustis who resigned in August, 1949. 
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George S. Eaton, Registrar of Sampson College, has been appointed to 
the position of Registrar of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


John Oliver Rich has been named Director of Admissions at Rollins 
College. 


Tulane University has appointed Earl Coulon to be Assistant Registrar, 


Wells College has named Miss Joan M. Shepherd, Assistant to the 
Director of Admissions. 


Miss Marion Huske has been named Assistant Registrar at Westhampton 
College, Richmond, Virginia. She taught English in the American College 
for girls in Istanbul, Turkey, during the 1948-49 session. 


J. Wilfred Lambert, formerly Acting Registrar, has been named Regis- 
trar, College of William and Mary. 


Jean T. Palmer, Director of Admissions, Barnard College, has been 
named to the newly created post of General Secretary, with the responsi- 
bility of directing the college’s development plan. 


Asa Carter, Registrar of Bradley University at Peoria, was recently given 
a citation pin to commemorate his twenty-five years of service at Bradley. 


Carroll College (Wisconsin) has appointed Mrs, D. J. Tikalsky Acting 
Director of Admissions to succeed Mrs. Robert Bowden. 


Registrar Emeritus C. S. Cory of the Iowa State Teachers College at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, died December 28, 1949. He was registrar from 1913 
until his retirement in 1937. 


Dr. Ralph Yakel, Professor of Education and Registrar, James Millikin 
University, Decatur, IMingis,died on October 2, 1949, at the age of sixty. 


Dr. Yakel had sesyed-as President of the Illinois Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 


a 


The members of her. stat homered. Miss Irene M. Davis, Registrar, Johns 
Hopkins University, at-asdimmer.in celebration of twenty-five years of 
service at the University. 


Dr. Howard K. Holland has‘beemappoifited Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions of the University of Michigams »oo0i-> 
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Miss Elida Yakeley, former Registrar of Michigan State College, and 
honorary member of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, has moved from East Lansing, Michigan, to 7825 
Exchange Place, La Jolla, California. 


Linford A. Marquart, former registrar at Olivet Nazarene College, is 
now Registrar at National College of Education replacing M. Frances Mc- 


Elroy. 


Mr. William S. Hoffman has recently been elected Burgess of the town 
of State College, Pennsylvania. He also operates the Centre Engrossing 


Company. 


John Stuart Hafer, formerly Director of Admissions, Coe College, has 


assumed the position of Director of Admissions at Syracuse University 


succeeding Frank N. Bryant. 


Mary Evans Chase, Director of Admissions, Wellesley College, has been 
appointed to the newly created post of Executive Vice-president. 





EDWARD J. GRANT 


Edward J. Grant, Registrar of Columbia University, died on March 30 
in Tucson, Arizona. Accompanied by Mrs. Grant, he was en route by auto- 
mobile to the AACRAO convention in San Francisco. He would have 
reached his sixty-fifth birthday next July 20, and had planned to retire on 
June 30. ¢ 

He entered Columbia College with the class@f 1909, and in 1910 be- 
came a clerk in the Registrar's office. He was hief clerk in 1913, Assistant 
Registrar in 1915, Acting Registrar in 191 »and Registrar in 1920. He 
was a past president of the AACRAOs and im Sam Francisco would have 
served as chairman of the nominating committee, Ip 1933 he received the 
Columbia University Alumni Medal £68 com$picuous service to the Uni- 
versity. The citation noted that he wase@ “true and tested officer of the 
University and member for more than aidecade, and secretary, of the Com- 
mittee on Athletics.” wget 

Edward B. Fox, Associate Registrar of Columbia, said: ‘I knew Mr. 
Grant for thirty-six years. In hits Knowledge of the workings of his office, 
as he saw thousands of students enter and pass through Columbia, he de- 
veloped a background which:makes him irreplaceable. More than that, 
however, with a kindly word.or action, he helped literally thousands who 
came to Columbia to realize that they were entering a friendly place where 
people were interested im them as persons. His death is a great loss to the 
University and to his friends and colleagues.” 














Employment Service 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers and should be sent to 
the Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Obio. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than fifty words, including the 
address, four dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. Extra space will be 
charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those seeking em. 
ployment, the Association expects that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering announcements, The Association assumes no obligation as to qualifica. 
tions of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. 

The Committee on Placement of the AACRAO has been established to assist those 
seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. Advertisers on this page are 
automatically listed with the Committee. Others interested, either in obtaining place. 
ment or in filling vacancies, are urged to address an inquiry to one of its members, 
They are: 


George W. Rosenlof, Luther E. Bledsoe, John W. Bunn, Registrar 
Director of Admissions Registrar Bowling Green 
University of Nebraska Marshall College State University 
Lincoln, Nebraska Huntington, West Virginia Bowling Green, Ohio 
Chairman 


PosITION WANTED: As Director of Admissions or administrative assistant in registrar's 
office, larger institution. Now in fourth year as Director of Admissions. Two years’ experience 
as Alumni Secretary. Married, 30, Protestant. Prefer northeastern or mid-western U.S. Ad- 
dress ‘‘O’’ care editor. (3) 


PosITlION WANTED: As registrar or assistant, by lady with 18 years’ experience in college 
administrative offices, including 15 years’ registrars’ offices; in addition, 4 years’ Government 
service in Government records (Archivist), 1¥2 years in placement bureau. Business school 
ar pew B.S. (Peabody College), history and English; M.A. (Univ. of Kentucky), registrar's 
eld and psychology. Address F.T.M., care Editor. (3) 


PosITION WANTED: Youthful widow desires position now as Registrar, Recorder, Dean of 
Admissions or Dean of Liberal Arts in accredited college or university. B.A. (Honor Gradu- 
ate with average 93%), State Permanent Certificate, M.A., Major English, Minors: Education 
and French. 16% consecutive yeas @& successful experience as registrar in local standard university 
—also more than five additii professional university as registrar, dealing with medical, 
dental and nursing. Rep Editor. (3) 


dmissions, Registrar, or Assistant Registrar, by man 
Mi Jarge senior high school. Also qualified for Director 
. (University of Chicago). Graduate Study (Har- 
dist. Address DWM, care Editor. (3) 


gistrar, or in Student Personnel, in a Middle 
cluding YMCA executive, college admissions, 
plus two years University graduate study in 
ECS 
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PosITION WANTED? 
with considerable experié 
Placement bureau, B.S. 
vard University.) Excellen 


POSITION WANTED: Ma 
States College. Wide experie 
counseling, placement, and A 
guidance completed 1949. Addr 


APPOINTMENT DesiReED: As rf admissions. Fifteen years’ college teachin 
experience, three years as registrar ; fee, Ph.D. candidate, Listed in Directory o 
American Scholars and Who’s Who on. Address DM, care Editor. (1) 


~ 


PosITION WANTED: As Registrar Se s with counseling duties; Ph.D., 32, 


married man, three children, Protestany oyment including chief of guidance 
center. Available Summer 1950. Coul social science, or religion-ethics. 
Address DC, care Editor. (1) 8 19309 zinab 
PostTIoN WANTED: As registrar or assif oe. Man, married, with B.A. 
(Swarthmore), M.A. (Minn.) plus 3 years n. Four years’ teaching in bio- 
logical, geological sciences in small colleges. and student adviser. Protestant. 
Address EPT, care Editor. (1) *% ised gsilss 
510 ax odd mi b 
bere abet? a. 
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